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I    €tbic$  of  Basket  Ball    | 


THE  greatest  danger  in  connection  with  athletic  sports  is 
not  that  the  men  will  get  hurt,  but  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game  and  on  account  of  the  great  desire  for 
victory,  they  will  do  things  which  are  ungentlemanly,  dis- 
courteous, which  they  will  be  ashamed  of  in  their  calmer 
moments. 

This  matter  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  gymnastics  in  this  country  during  the  past  summer, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  some  suggestions  be  made  in  this 
copy  of  the  Rules  in  regard  to  the  true  sporting  spirit. 

The  experience  of  the  past  years  of  various  basket  ball  teams 
seems  to  point  conclusively  :  That  there  are  those  who  delib- 
erately violate  the  rules,  who  do  ungentlemanly  things  on  the 
field.  The  great  difficulty  is  possibly  a  false '  conception  in 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  game.  The  object  of  all  true 
amateurs  is  good  sport,  and  not  the  mere  winning  of  victory. 
They  only  wish  to  win  victories  when  it  can  be  done  by 
superior  playing  and  not  by  pure  accidents,  or  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opposing  team,  or  by  unfairness,  or  upon  a  techni- 
cality. The  prime  object  is  good  sport,  and  sport  which 
violates  the  principles  of  courtesy  and  good  character  is  never 
good  sport.  Rules  are  mutual  agreement  which  should  no 
more  be  evaded  or  deliberately  broken  than  one  would  delib- 
rately  break  any  other  agreement  for  the  sake  of  gain.  It 
should  be  the  object  of  every  player  on  the  team  to  see  that 
the  spirit  and    not   merely  the  letter   of   the   rules    is   rigidly  K 

enforced.     The  players  are  not   enemies';  it  is  not  war  ;    it  is         \^K 
sport.  \ 

The  following  suggestions  were  made  by  this   convention  of  v^ 

teachers  of  gymnastics  in  regard  to  the  securing  of  these  objects  : 

First,  That  there  be  no  protesting   the   results  of  games,  ^ 
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We  are  well  aware  that  individual  wrongs  will  thus  remain 
unrighted,  but  we  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  gain  will  be 
far  greater  than  the  loss. 

Second,  That  kicking  on  the  floor  at  officers  and  players  be 
absolutely  stopped. 

Third,  That  exchange  games  be  cultivated  between  associa- 
tions, not  to  the  exclusion  of  championship  games,  but  making 
the  championship  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  matter. 

Fourth,  That  there  be  just  as  rigid  an  adherence  as  possible 
to  the  use  of  non-partisan  officials. 

Fifth,  That  when  one  team  is  abused  or  cheated  with  great 
unfairness  by  another  team,  they  do  not  protest  nor  use  similar 
means,  nor  kick,  nor  complain  about  it  to  the  other  teams,  but  if 
games  are  proposed  again  between  the  two, that  they  refuse  to  play . 
Sixth,  That  the  captains  and  managers  of  all  teams  should 
be  men  who  would  fairly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
association. 

Seventh,  That  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  cultivate  the 
feelings  of  entertainers  to  teams  who  come  to  play  ;  that  they 
be  treated  as  guests  ;  that  their  good  plays  and  not  their  poor 
ones  be  cheered  ;  that  there  be  little  suppers  arranged  to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and  in  every  way  that  they  be  treated  as  the 
honored  guests  of  the  association,  instead  of  the  antagonists  ; 
that  victory  be  considered  second,  and  that  good  sport  and 
good  fellowship  be  considered  first. 

We  believe  this  to  be  attainable  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
work  towards  its  attainment. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  paper  on  the  Athletic  League 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  covers  the  ground 
which  has  been  referred  to  : 

«'So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  matters  comparatively 
external.  Behind  much  that  has  been  said  is  the  necessity 
that  a  new  standard  of  character  be  brought  into  the  athletics 
of  our  Associations  and  of  our  land.  I  mean  a  Christian 
character.  I  believe  that  in  many  if  not  most  cases,  athletic 
sports  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  a  directly 
unwholesome  influence  on  the  contestants. 
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"  The  thirst  for  victory  habitually  tempts  men  to  ungentle- 
manly,  unfair,  or  even  dishonorable  acts  ;  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rules  ;  to  violate  their  spirit  while  working  in  accord 
with  the  letter  ;  to  violate  their  letter  on  the  sly  ;  to  violate 
the  rules  if  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  when  caught.  That 
these  things  are  wrong  is  axiomatic,  and  yet  the  sporting 
consciousness  has  become  so  depraved  that  their  legitimacy  is 
rarely  questioned.  If  men  should  attempt  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  one  another  in  other  liives  as  they  do  in  sport 
they  would  at  once  forfeit  their  standing  as  gentlemen.  In 
foot  ball  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  correct  ethics  that  a  man 
may  violate  the  rules,  provided  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  ejected  from  the  field.  It  is  the  practice  of  all  the  best 
foot  ball  teams  in  the  country  to  ' '  hold  "  in  the  line.  This  can 
rarely  be  seen  by  the  officials,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  against  the 
rules  seems  to  have  no  deterrent  effect. 

"  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  have  championed  and  expect  to 
heartily  champion  such  manly  games  as  foot  ball  ;  and  yet  the 
use  of  unfair  play  as  shown  by  the  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses 
which  are  often,  if  not  usually,  the  result  of  deliberate  inten- 
tion, indicate  strongly  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
— that  an  undue  desire  for  victory  has  resulted  in  dishonorable 
conduct. 

"  I  remember  with  great  clearness  the  disgust  with  which  I 
ever  afterward  regarded  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who, 
in  an  old-fashioned  croquet  game,  covered  her  croquet  ball 
with  her  skirt  and  then  moved  it  six  or  eight  inches,  thus  getting 
it  into  position  for  the  wicket.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  violation 
of  moral  law — as  if  no  person  with  character  could  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  And  yet  we  see  exactly  corresponding  practices 
on  athletic  fields  in  every  contest,  without  any  consciousness 
of  their  being  either  wrong  or  injurious  to  the  game.  The 
sentiment  of  our  best  college  and  athletic  clubs  tolerates 
deliberate  violation  of  the  rules  in  the  interest  of  victory. 
The  experience  of  some  of  our  own  Associations  in  basket  ball 
during  the  past  winter  is  in  the  same  direction  ;  men  placing 
chief  value  on   victory  ;    holding,  striking,  running  into  men, 
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with  such  vigor  and  frequency  that  the  inference  is  unavoidable 
that  it  was  at  least  partly  deliberate.  This  has  resulted  in 
personal  antagonisms,  anger,  deceit,  recrimination  and  hatred. 
Once  create  the  sentiment  that  it  is  far  more  disgraceful  to  do 
a  dishonorable  or  ungentlemanly  deed  on  the  field  than  to 
suffer  defeat,  and  it  would  foster  the  interests  of  true  sport  as 
much  as  the  present  tendencies  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
injuring  them.  Athletic  traditions  formed  now  will  probably 
enter  into  and  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  whole  future  of 
the  physical  work.  If  there  can  be  maintained  this  spirit  of 
rigid  loyalty  to  honesty  and  courtesy  and  gentlemanliness, 
victory  being  made  secondary,  we  believe  that  the  helpful 
influence  of  the  League  will  be  immense,  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  But  this 
result  can  be  reached  only  by  the  deliberate  determination  on 
the  part  of  all  interested  to  place  these  qualities  first  ;  to  be 
willing  to  lose  games  unless  they  can  be  won  honestly,  with 
good  feeling  and  with  regard  for  the  courtesies  ;  to  be  willing 
to  let  others  cheat  and  win  falsely  rather  than  to  resort  to 
similar  means  ;  to  abide  by  and  uphold  the  decisions  of  the 
proper  officials  even  when  they  seem  to  be  unfair  ;  to  regard 
rules  not  as  imposed  by  some  outside  body  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  contestants,  and  to  be  evaded  and  taken  advantage 
of  at  every  opportunity,  but  as  a  mutual  agreement  of  which 
one  would  no  sooner  think  of  taking  advantage,  simply  because 
it  were  possible  to  do  so  undetected,  than  he  would  of  lying 
under  other  circumstances  for  personal  advantage.  This  ideal 
is  not  an  unattainable  one.  If  this  kind  of  sport  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  it  were  better 
that  they  did  not  take  up  sport  at  all.  If  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  stronger  elements  of  Christian  character  to  handle  in  this 
way  games  of  a  highly  exciting  character  between  neighbor- 
ing states,  such  games  ought  not  to  be  held.  There  should  and 
there  can  be  such  a  sentiment  created  by  the  leaders  in  every 
Association,  that  a  man  who  would  use  dishonorable  or  un- 
gentlemanly means  to  win  victory  for  his  organization  would 
not  again  be  tolerated  as  a  representative. 
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"Can  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  put  character 
above  victory?  If  it  can,  it  will  find  in  sport  a  splendid  auxil- 
iary to  the  building  of  character.  If  it  cannot,  it  will  find  in 
sport  one  of  the  most  competent  means  for  the  introduction  of 
the  elements  that  tend  to  the  breaking  down  of  character. 
The  first  purpose  of  this  League,  then,  is  to  unite  those  Asso- 
ciations which  realize  the  need  of  a  new  spirit — a  Christian 
spirit — in  athletics,  into  a  body  which  can  work  definitely  and 
tangibly  toward  the  achievement  of  this  result." 
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I     Officials  and  Players    | 

THE  REFEREE, 

By  James  Naismith,  inventor  of  the  game, 

THE  referee  has  full  control  of  the  game;  therefore,  his  first 
duty  is  to  see  that  all  necessary  arrangements  have  been 
made  before  the  game  commences,  so  that  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  shall  arise  afterwards,  and  that  his  decisions  may  be 
fairly  given.  He  should  see  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  gym- 
nasium are  explained  to  the  captains  of  the  teams,  and  when 
any  special  rules  are  necessary,  they  should  be  clearly  defined 
to  both  captains  before  the  game  commences.  He  should  also 
see  that  the  goals  have  been  properly  protected  from  the  spec- 
tators (see  Rule  VH.,  section  4).  He  shall  toss  with  the 
captains  for  choice  of  goal,  and  change  goals  at  half-time.  He 
shall  put  the  ball  in  play,  as  in  Rule  VII.,  section  7. 

The  main  part  of  his  duties  k  defined  in  Rule  VII.,  section  5, 
where  it  says  that  he  shall  be  judge  of  the  ball;  for  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  keep  his  eyes  constantly  on  the 
ball  instead  of  the  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  umpire.  He  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  crosses  the  boundary  line,  and  when  it 
does  cross,  to  whom  the  ball  belongs.  It  shall  be  returned  by 
the  side  first  touching  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  may 
be  a  scrimmage  for  the  ball;  it  belongs  to  the  first  man  touch- 
ing it. 

Whenever  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  players  has  the 
ball,  he  shall,  as  in  Rule  XI.,  section  24,  throw  it  up  in  the 
field  himself,  not  necessarily  carrying  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
field,  but  throwing  it  in  from  the  spot  where  he  picks  it  up. 
He  shall  also  watch  the  ball  that  he  may  tell  when  it  drops 
into  the  basket.     He  shall  also  note  the  spot  from  which  it  is 
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thrown,  as  a  goal  cannot  be  thrown  from  out  of  bounds.  He 
must  also  note  when  the  ball  rests  on  the  top  of  the  basket, 
especially  if  the  opponents  should  move  the  goal,  as  found  in 
Rule  XL,  section  lo. 

Whenever  the  ball  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  field  of  play 
so  that  none  of  the  players  can  get  it,  it  shall  go  to  the  referee 
before  again  being  put  in  play.  Rule  XL,  section  6,  also 
comes  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  is  to  prevent  any  rough, 
ness  when  several  men  are  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  ball. 
He  shall  not  interfere  with  any  decision  of  the  umpire,  as  the 
latter  is  authority  in  his  own  sphere. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  call  time,  the  referee  shall  blow 
his  whistle,  and  no  play  can  be  made  after  the  whistle  is  blown; 
but  if  the  ball  has  left  the  player's  hands  when  the  whistle 
blows,  and  it  alights  in  the  basket,  it  shall  then  count  a  goal. 
The  referee  and  umpire  shall  each  carry  a  whistle,  and  when- 
ever this  is  blown  the  play  shall  cease  until  the  referee  again 
puts  the  ball  in  play.  He  shall  decide  at  the  close  to  whom 
the  game  belongs,  and  how  the  score  stands. 

Any  points  which  do  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
umpire  belong  to  the  referee. 

THE  UMPIRE. 

By  James  Naismith,  inventor  of  the  game. 

AS  seen  in  Rule  VIIL,  the  umpire  shall  be  judge  of  the  men. 
His  first  duty  will  be  to  get  well  in  mind  the  rules  which 
govern  the  action  of  the  men  on  the  field.  In  all  his  decisions 
he  must  note  that  the  spirit  of  the  game  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  rough  play,  and  that  his  duties  are  to  see  that  no  rough 
play  occurs.  He  will  remember  that  the  rules  as  found  in  the 
book  are  merely  to  guide  him  in  this  matter,  rather  than  a 
letter  which  cannot  be  broken,  and  if  an  occasion  arises  where 
a  man  is  manifestly  rough,  even  though  he  should  not  violate 
the  letter  of  any  rule,  and  should  attexnpt  to  claim  exemption 
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from  a  foul,  it  is  the  umpire's  duty  to  rule  according  to  the 
circumstances.  He  will  find  authority  for  this  in  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  rules. 

In  order  to  be  a  successful  umpire,  a  man  must  confine  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  men  during  the  time  of  play.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  umpires  to  follow  the  ball  rather 
than  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  men  themselves.  Thus, 
he  requires  a  good  deal  of  judgment,  and  should  endeavor  to 
locate  where  the  ball  is  going  to  alight  whenever  it  is  thrown  in 
the  air,  or  should  endeavor  to  locate  the  men  who  are  about  to 
receive  the  ball  rather  than  to  follow  iits  flight.  If  an  umpire 
will  constantly  keep  this  in  mind,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
fouls  more  quickly  than  if  he  does  not  thus  concentrate  his 
attention.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  umpire  should  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  his  business,  and  it  is  only  by  doing 
this  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  watch  from  ten  to  eighteen 
men. 

An  umpire  should  give  full  scope  for  team  play,  and  remember 
that  a  man  is  entitled  to  his  position  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  the  man 
who  pushes  another  out  of  the  way  upon  whom  the  foul  should 
be  called.  Thus,  if  a  man  stands  still,  with  his  arms  extended, 
and  another  player  rushes  against  his  arms,  you  cannot  call  a 
foul  on  the  former,  because  he  has  made  no  motion  whatever, 
and  were  a  man  thus  compelled  to  give  way  for  an  opponent, 
the  play,  of  course,  could  not  be  carried  on;  but  if  this  same 
man  should  show  by  his  actions  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  get 
his  arm  around  the  other  so  as  to  hold  him  and  keep  him  from 
getting  away,  it  would  be  the  umpire's  duty  then  to  call  a  foul 
on  him.  In  this  case,  as  in  a  great  many  others,  an  umpire 
must  use  his  own  judgment. 

As  for  the  rules  themselves,  Rule  XL,  section  16,  is  easily 
ruled  upon.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  injury,  and  if 
a  man  strikes  with  his  fists,  he  may  very  readily  use  that  as  an 
excuse  for  striking  his  opponent.  The  ball  must  not  be  kicked. 
That  does  not  mean  that  a  man  may  not  place  his  foot  so  as  to 
stop  the  ball. 

In  Rule  XI.,  section  17,  a  player  cannot  run  with  the  ball. 
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This  is  to  prevent  roughness,  because  wherever  a  man  is 
allowed  to  run  with  the  ball,  the  opposing  side  must  be  given 
the  privilege  of  stopping  him.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  all 
running  was  prohibited.  So  long  as  one  foot  remains  on  the 
spot  where  the  ball  was  caught  and  the  other  swung  around,  it 
is  not  considered  running. 

The  ball  must  not  be  held  so  that  an  opponent  has  not  a  fair 
opportunity  of  taking  it  away;  this  is  the  spirit  of  Rule  XI., 
section  i8.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  held  with  the  arms,  legs  or 
body;  it  must  be  handled  entirely  by  the  hands. 

Rule  XI.,  section  20,  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rough  play,  and  any  roughness  which  does  not  come  under  the 
head  of  shouldering,  holding,  pushing^  tripping  or  striking,  is 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  to  be  permitted,  as  this  rule  will  show. 
A  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  the  moment  that  he 
shows  himself  to  be  other  than  this,  then  it  becomes  the 
umpire's  duty  to  protect  the  other  players.  In  order  to  aid  the 
umpire  in  determining  when  a  man  is  holding,  it  is  well  to 
consider  that  when  a  man  has  both  arms  around  another,  he  is 
guilty  of  holding,  for  if  a  man  has  both  arms  around  another, 
the  umpire  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  holding  or  not,^  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  well  to  rule  according  to  this  idea.  This  rule 
holds  good  outside  of  bounds  as  well  as  in. 

Rule  XL,  section  37,  is  to  prevent  a  team  which  is  mani- 
festly outplayed,  from  delaying  the  game,  in  order  that  the 
score  may  not  be  great. 

Rule  XI.,  section  15,  is  one  which  the  umpire  needs  to  watch 
carefully,  because  very  frequently  in  the  attempt  which  one  man 
makes  to  get  the  ball  from  his  opponent,  he  may  strike  the 
other  player  ;  yet  he  has  full  liberty  to  knock  the  ball  out  of 
the  other  man's  hands. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide,  when  a  man  is  dribbling  the 
ball,  whether  he  carries  it  or  not.  It  is  not  permissible  to 
dribble  at  all  with  the  feet,  but  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to 
roll  the  ball  along  the  ground,  which  might  be  called  dribbling, 
so  long  as  the  hands  leave  the  ball  while  it  is  on  the  ground  ; 
but  merely  shoving  the  ball  along  the  ground  will  rank  as  a 
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foul,  because  in  that  case  the  opponent  is  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  ball. 

Again,  jumping  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  and  touching  the 
ground  at  each  jump,  is  carrying  the  ball.  Again,  throwing 
the  ball  up  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  carrying  it  ;  but  if  the 
ball  is  thrown  higher  than  the  head,  it  would  not  be  considered 
carrying.  A  man  has  no  right  to  fall  on  the  ball  in  the  field 
of  play  ;  he  would  then  render  himself  liable  to  have  a  foul 
called  for  holding  the  ball  with  his  body,  but  a  man  acciden- 
tally falling  on  the  ball  would  not  thus  be  liable.  Again, 
holding  the  ball  against  another  man's  body  in  order  to  have  a 
foul  called  on  him  is  not  permissible;  it  should  then  be  counted 
a  foul  on  the  person  so  holding,  because  he  is  really  holding  the 
man  when  he  holds  the  ball  against  him.  The  spirit  of  the 
game  is  fair  play,  and  this  violates  all  the  spirit  of  gentlemanly 
playing. 

In  League  games  between  different  associations,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  same  men  umpire  all  the  games,  if  possible,  as  it  is 
the  fairest  way  of  doing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  man 
should  have  no  interest  in  any  of  the  teams  of  the  League;  espe- 
cially should  he  not  be  the  physical  director,  or  anyone  else 
coaching  the  team,  because  a  man  in  that  position  will  either 
be  too  strict  on  his  own  team  or  be  blamed  by  the  opponents 
for  not  ruling  strictly  enough;  but  in  cases  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  man  who  understands  the  game,  it  might  be  better 
to  permit  the  coach  to  umpire. 

THE  CENTREL 

W.  E.  Allen. 

THIS  position  requires  an  all-round  player;  one  who  can 
throw  goals  quickly  and  accurately;  who  can  and  will  do 
good  work  with  the  forwards  in  passing;  and  one  who  can 
"cover"  his  opponent  when  necessary;  that  is,  keep  him  from 
making    goals.     Another   extremely    valuable    qualification    in 
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any  player,  and  especially  at  centre,  is  a  cool,  steady  head  that 
will  keep  every  movement  of  the  body  in  perfect  control. 

If,  in  making  up  a  team,  no  one  can  be  found  possessing  all 
the  above-mentioned  qualifications,  it  would  be  well  to  select 
first,  the  man  who  can  follow  the  ball  closely.  By  this  is 
meant  the  ability  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  covering  the  oppo- 
nent by  always  getting  the  ball  before  he  does.  This  is  a  qual- 
ification which  will  come  naturally  or  not  at  all,  but  is  very 
valuable  in  this  position;  whereas,  a  little  careful  work  will  de- 
velop most,  if  not  all  the  others.  A  seqpnd  choice  would  be  a 
good  goal  thrower.  There  are  men  who  repeatedly  make  the 
most  incredible  throws  for  goal  from  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Such  talent  is  always  in  requisition,  and-  should  be  used  when 
possible.  As  a  last  resort,  a  man  may  be  used  who  is  sure  of 
nothing  except  keeping  his  opponent  from  making  goals. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  tall  man  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence, rather  than  a  short  one;  and  a  man  who  never  makes 
fouls,  rather  than  one  who  does.  A  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  play  will  show  that  conscientious  practice  and  good 
judgment  will  enable  any  ordinary  gymnasium  member  to  do 
good  work  in  the  position. 

According  to  the  rules  of  1896-97  the  ball  must  always  be 
thrown  up  whenever  it  is  put  in  play.  It  will  devolve  upon 
the  individual  to  determine  M'hat  position  he  can  best  assume 
for  success  in  getting  the  ball.  If  he  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  opponent  in  either  height  or  jumping  ability,  the  only 
question  will  be  whether  to  strike  it  or  catch  it  in  both  hands. 
It  will  usually  be  found  necessary  to  strike.  In  any  case,  it 
should  be  placed  with  as  much  precision  as  can  possibly  be 
attained,  for  upon  this  the  whole  success  of  goal  throwing  by 
the  forwards  will  often  depend. 

If  caught  in  both  hands  it  should  be  thrown  quickly.  As  a 
firm  grip  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  a  quarter  turn  will 
sometimes  have  to  be  made  in  the  air,  so  as  to  keep  away  from 
the  opponent.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  good  judgment 
of  an  otherwise  inferior  man  will  often  give  him  the  ball  simply 
because  he  is  cool  enough  to  wait  until  he  can  make  his  hand 
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touch  it  at  the  highest  point  of  his  jump,  while  the  other  man 
jumps  too  soon  or  too  late  and  loses  the  value  of  really  superior 
physical  power.  Also,  a  short  man  can  prevent  a  tall  one 
from  catching  and  throwing  with  both  hands  by  waiting  until 
he  touches  the  floor,  and  then  jerking  it  or  knocking  it  from  his 
hands,  for  he  can  neither  throw  while  in  the  air,  nor  is  his 
grasp  firm  enough  to  withstand  a  vigorous  pull. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  while  standing  beside  a  man 
he  may  most  easily  be  outplayed.  Other  men  will  be  better 
overcome  by  facing  them  most  of  the  time;  this  is  seldom  true, 
however,  and  when  it  is,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  take  a  run, 
as  it  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  one  being  knocked  on  the  floor 
and  a  foul  called  on  the  other.  Quite  often  a  player  will  be 
found  who  can  only  be  successfully  matched  by  standing  be- 
hind him;  one  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  referee  is 
very  likely  to  throw  the  ball  straight  over  the  nearest  man. 
He  has  to  make  a  straight  spring  from  the  floor,  while  the  one 
behind  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  step  or  two,  which  may 
give  him  an  inch  more  height  in  his  jump.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  vi'ay  the  ball  is  thrown  up.  In  trying  to  get  it  there 
are  three  things  to  study — the  opponent's  weak  points,  the 
referee's  way  of  putting  it  in  play,  and  any  obstructions,  such 
as  gymnasium  apparatus,  etc. 

After  the  ball  is  once  in  play,  a  good  player  will  always  try 
to  have  it  when  no  one  else  on  the  same  side  has.  He  will 
never  give  an  opponent  a  chance  to  get  it,  much  less  to  throw 
it.  It  is  an  important  point  to  make  the  other  believe  he  is 
going  to  be  in  one  place  when  he  firmly  intends  to  be  in 
another.  The  opposing  player  should  be  kept  so  busy  follow- 
ing that  he  will  not  have  time  to  look  for  the  ball.  When  one 
of  his  own  side  tries  to  throw  it  to  him,  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  it.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  too  slow  or  too  obsti- 
nate to  follow,  he  must  be  ''covered"  at  certain  times. 

The  Hartford  Association  has  a  rule  which  helps  to  hold  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  basket  ball  to  the  class  work.  On 
certain  evenings,  after  the  class  work,  there  is  basketball  prac- 
tice.    Those  who  are  in  the  classes   are  given   the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  to  form  the  teams.  If,  after  all  of  these  have  been  chosen 
who  care  to  play,  there  are  others  who  desire  to  come  in,  they 
may  do  so.  Thus,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  sure  to  play  he  comes 
into  the  class  work.      It  works  well. 

THE  GUARDS. 

W.   E.  ^llen. 

THE  position  of  guard  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  least 
desirable  of  any.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  it  carries  with  it  tlie  largest  degree  of  responsi- 
bility. A  little  delay  or  mistaken  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
guard  often  means  the  loss  of  a  game.  Furthermore,  he  gets 
more  adverse  and  less  favorable  criticism  than  any  other  player ; 
and  has  few  opportunities  for  brilliant  passes  or  throws  for 
goal. 

It  is  not  the  place,  then,  for  a  man  who  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  stimulus  of  applause  to  keep  him  nerved  up  to  the  point 
of  efficient  play.  This  player  must  be  energetic  but  cool 
headed,  quick  but  steady,  d.iring  but  watchful.  Height  is  of 
less  absolute  importance  here  than  in  eitlier  of  the  other  posi- 
tions. No  player  should  be  placed  at  guard  who  has  a  tendency 
to  foul.  It  is  better  to  use  au  inferior  man  and  develop  him 
than  to  put  in  one  of  the  former  class,  only  to  have  him  dis- 
(lualified  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  In  training  a  green  man, 
it  should  be  made  imperative  that  he  shall  first  learn  to  play 
without  fouling.  When  this  is  well  learned  it  is  time  to  teach 
the  other  points  of  the  game.  This  is  a  good  plan  to  follow 
for  the  training  of  the  A\ho]e  team,  but  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  view  of  the  greater  temptation  to  foul  at  guard. 

There  are  two  things  a  guard  should  do — "cover"  his  opponent 
and  watch  the  ball.  The  first  is  the  more  important;  a  player 
who  does  his  work  thoroughly  in  tliat  respect  inay  be  pardoned 
for  some  lack  in  the  other.  Ly  "  covering  "  his  opponent,  it  is 
understood  that   he   simply   prevents  him   from   making  goals; 
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that  is,  he  watches  him  closely  and  knocks  or  pulls  the  ball  out 
of  his  hands,  or  blocks  the  throw  by  jumping  between  the  ball 
and  goal  just  as  the  throw  is  made.  This  is  practically  all  that 
some  players  do. 

By  "watching  the  ball,"  it  is  meant  to  include  some  very 
valuable  points  of  play  supplementary  to  the  foregoing.  The 
separation  into  a  distinct  requirement  is  made  partly  because  of 
importance  and  partly  because  many  players  think  that  "cover- 
ing" the  forward  is  all  that  playing  the  position  means.  The 
ball  should  be  watched,  first,  to  enabl^  the  guard  to  judge  as 
to  where  the  opposing  forward  will  be  and  what  he  will  do; 
and,  second,  so  that  the  guard  himself  may  have  time  to  reach 
and  return  it  before  that  forward  can  get  it. 

Taking  these  points  up  together  in  considering  good  play, 
the  following  is  suggested:  The  opposing  centre  should  be 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  play  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  If  he  is  always  putting  the  ball  in  a  particu- 
lar place  or  making  a  particular  play,  well  and  good  for  the 
guard;  he  has  only  to  anticipate  that  play.  He  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  on  the  lookout  for  change  of  tactics.  If  that 
centre  is  an  uncertain  player  or  one  who  has  several  different 
plays,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  often  get  the  ball.  If  he 
belongs  to  the  former  class,  the  guard  and  his  forward  are  on 
almost  equal  footing,  with  a  possible  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
forward  through  being  accustomed  to  such  play.  In  the  latter 
case  a  lookout  should  be  kept  for  signs  between  forward  and 
centre,  and  the  movements  of  the  forwards  should  be  closely 
watched.  The  forward  will  probably  try  tricks  of  running  a  few 
steps  to  this  side  or  that,  or  something  else  calculated  to  con- 
fuse. He  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  perfect  freedom  so 
long  as  he  does  not  get  out  of  reach.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
caught  at  his  own  game. 

If  the  guard  wishes  to  have  the  ball  dropped  betvi^een  centre 
and  forward,  he  should  play  behind  the  forward.  Then,  when 
it  is  put  in  play,  a  quick  rush  will  often  secure  it.  This  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  different  relative  positions. 
It  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  opposing  players 
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expect  it  unless  it  be  changed  to  something  else  the  moment 
they  do.  For  instance,  if  the  guard  has  secured  the  ball  by  the 
above-mentioned  rush,  once  or  twice,  he  might  reasonably 
expect  that  it  would  be  sent  back  of  him  next.  Therefore, 
instead  of  rushing  forward,  he  should  stand  in  place  or  take  a 
step  to  the  rear  and  s  >  get  it  again.  A  little  play  of  this  kind,  if 
only  successful  two  or  three  times  in  a  game,  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  forward  and 
keeping  him  uncertain. 

In  trying  to  get  the  ball  from  an  opponent,  it  is  best  to  keep 
either  beside  or  in  front  of  him  when  possible.  This  is  hard, 
but  is  really  the  only  safe  way  to  keep  from  fouling.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  that  standing  behind  and  stooping  over  an  oppo- 
nent with  one  or  both  hands  by  his  side,  is,  in  reality,  holding. 
It  is  true  that  he  cannot  move  without  fouling,  and  it  is  surely 
no  worse  to  hold  a  man  with  an  arm  than  by  the  penalty  of  a 
possible  goal  or  disqualification  from  a  foul.  Yet  the  above 
attitude  is  a  favorite  with  many  supposedly  good  guards.  It  is 
good  play  to  get  the  ball  away  from  an  opponent;  it  is  better 
to  be  the  first  to  get  it. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  is  the  manner  of  throwing 
the  ball  from  one  end  of  the  field  o'f  play  to  the  other.  This 
refers  more  especially  to  a  position  out  of  bounds.  It  is  so 
often  noticed  that  when  the  guard  gets  it  so,  it  is  either  blocked 
by  an  opponent  or  only  goes  half  way  toward  the  other  goal. 
This  is  usually  because  so  long  a  sweep  is  made  with  the  arm 
that  the  opponent  has  time  to  judge  the  direction.  By  taking 
a  position  with  the  ball  in  one  hand  just  back  of  the  shoulder, 
as  though  about  to  "put  the  shot"  and  then  giving  a  quick  up- 
ward and  forward  motion,  and  allowing  it  to  twist  off  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  it  may  be  thrown  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  quickly, 
accurately  and  without  much  danger  of  blocking  or  much  ex- 
pended effort.  The  twist  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  "  up- 
shoot"  on  a  base  ball,  and  if  properly  acquired,  will  keep  the 
ball  up  without  much  speed.  This  movement  is  so  short  that 
even  when  the  opposing  player  expects  it  he  does  not  have 
time  to  block  the  throw.  It  can  be  learned  in  ten  minutes  or  less 
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No.  I.  Qiies. — In  a  game  of  basket  ball  "A"  holds  the  ball 
with  his  hands  and  "  B  "  goes  after  it  and  succeeds  in  getting 
his  hands  on  it;  "A"  turns  around  quickly,  drawing  '•  B's" 
arm  around  "A's"  body — this  is  not  done  accidentally,  but  in- 
tentionally— is  this  a  foul  on  "  B  "  ? 

Ans. — If  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  "B's"  arm  is  around 
••A"  through  "A's  "  fault  it  is  not  a  foul  on  "B." 

No.  2.  Qiies. — Umpire  and  referee  both  blow  whistles  at  the 
same  time.     Is  the  foul  counted  or  is  it  the  referee's  ball  ? 

Ans. — If  umpire  and  referee  both"'blow  the  whistle  at  the 
same  time,  the  foul  is  called  and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by 
throw  for  basket. 

No.  3.  Ques. — In  case  the  umpire  sees  a  foul,  and,  before  he 
has  lime  to  blow  his  whistle,  the  referee  quickly  blows  his 
whistle  (for  more  than  two  holding  the  ball),  should  the  foul  be 
called,  or  ought  the  referee  get  the  ball  ? 

Ans. — The  foul  should  be  allowed,  but  this  must  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  foul  can  be  called  a  long  time  after 
it  has  been  made.     It  must  be  called  at  once. 

No.  4.  Ques. — Is  it  a  foul  to  drop  or  throw  down  the  ball 
while  running  and  catch  it  as  it  rebounds  (thereby  making  pro- 
gress)? 

Ans. — It  is  not  a  foul  to  bounce  the  ball  and  catch  it  while 
running,  thereby  making  progress. 

f^^  f^^  f^^ 

THE  FORWARDS* 

IV.  E.  Allen. 

THE  position  of  forward  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all.  There  is  an  exhilaration  and  peculiar 
kind  of  enjoyment  about  throwing  for  goal  which  is  experi- 
enced nowhere  else.  Furthermore,  after  the  throwing  of  a 
goal,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  comes  to  even  the  most  modest, 
which  makes  him  forget  any  former  mistake,  and  also  makes 
him  feel  that  he  has  done  well,  w^hatever  else  may  come. 
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It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  pick  out  a  forward  by  ana- 
tomical characteristics.  Long  and  short,  broad  and  thin,  slow 
and  quick  men,  have  played  the  position  and  played  it  well. 
The  choice  is  usually  determined  by  the  best  showing  in  goal 
throws  made  in  actual  play.  Men  can  nearly  always  be  found 
who  are  naturally  good  in  this,  the  essential  qualification. 

Quickness  in  movement  from  one  place  to  another  and  in 
throwing  the  ball  is  very  important.  On  many  teams  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  a  good  opportunity  lost  because 
of  the  slowness  of  one  man  in  getting  to  the  right  point  for 
throwing.  Or  the  failure  may  be  because  of  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  another  player  to  decide  where  to  throw,  or  how. 
Again,  it  is  often  noticed  that  a  player,  after  getting  the  ball  in 
his  possession,  delays  just  long  enough  to  give  his  opponent 
time  to  reach  him  and  spoil  the  throw.  The  element  of 
quickness  in  play,  and  especially  in  throwing,  should  be  culti- 
vated as  highly  as  possible. 

The  usual  play  of  forwards  would  indicate  that  they  played 
for  throws  for  goal  rather  than  for  goal  itself.  The  distinction 
is  not  a  wide  one,  but  it  will  bear  consideration.  Two  plays, 
as  they  have  been  witnessed,  will  be  cited  to  illustrate.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  ball  was  passed  from  one  side  of  the  field 
near  the  goal,  to  a  man  on  the  other.  Although  he  was  well 
guarded  and  in  a  poor  position  for  throwing,  he  threw  for  goal 
and  missed.  The  next  will  show  what  his  better  play  would 
have  been.  Much  the  same  kind  of  a  pass  was  made;  the  ball 
was  passed  back;  this  was  done  once  or  twice.  The  man  who 
made  the  first  pass  then  bounded  it  on  the  floor  until  both 
backs  attempted  to  cover  him.  By  this  time  his  fellow  forward 
was  almost  underneath  the  goal,  and  with  a  clear  field.  A 
quick  throw  put  the  ball  in  his  possession,  and  the  throw  was 
made.  This  was  scientific  basket  ball.  The  two  ways  of  play- 
ing will  differ  widely  in  the  ratio  of  goals  to  throws  for  goal  by 
the  same  team.  Two  different  teams  cannot  very  well  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect,  however,  unless  used  to  the  same 
floor,  etc. 

This  being  true,  it  seems  that  there  should  be  a  team  within 
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a  team,  much  as  there  is  in  base  ball;  that  is,  the  forwards  and 
one  centre  should  form  as  distinctly  a  team  as  does  the  infield 
with  base  ball  players.  More  men  might  be  incorporated  in 
this  team  if  there  were  unlimited  time  for  practice,  but  the 
average  team  would  best  undertake  using  but  three  in  this  way. 
This  being  done  it  should  be  understood  that  the  rest  of  the 
team  play  into  their  hands.  It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  excludes  them  from  use  for  goal  throwing  when- 
ever that  is  best. 

The  three  should  not  practice  alone,  except  an  occasional  ten 
minutes  or  so,  when  they  wish  to  develop  some  especial  com- 
bination. If  they  did  it  would  not  only  spoil  the  solidarity  of 
the  team,  but  would  make  them  lose  the  valuable  work  of  the 
team  as  a  whole,  upon  which  they  are  so  greatly  dependent. 
Indeed,  the  work  of  the  forwards  would  be  of  little  avail  should 
the  centres  and  backs  fail  to  help  them  get  the  ball. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  throwing  for  goal.  Per- 
haps, it  might  be  better  to  say  that  there  are  many  modifica- 
tions of  three  ways.  The  best  of  these  might  be  given  as  the 
underhand  throw,  with  either  one  or  both  hands.  In  this,  the 
ball  is  kept  in  front  of  the  body  and  thrown  with  a  swing, 
usually  from  some  point  below  the  waist.  It  is  the  best,  prin- 
cipally because  it  enables  the  player  to  keep  ihe  ball  constantly 
in  sight,  so  that  he  knows  whether  or  not  his  throw  will  be  in- 
terfered with.  It  also  sends  the  ball  more  directly  up  than  the 
next  way,  and  so  makes  it  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  basket. 

The  next  is  the  overhead  throw,  with  one  or  both  hands,  and 
is  made  by  swinging  the  ball  above  or  back  of  the  head  before 
giving  the  forward  swing  with  which  it  is  thrown.  This  is  a 
very  useful  throw  but  is  inferior  to  the  above  in  the  points  just 
mentioned.  Its  greatest  utility  is  for  throwing  over  the  head 
of  the  back  when  he  is  guarding  from  the  front.  The  third 
way  can  be  accomplished  with  either  hand.  It  consists  in  get- 
ting the  ball  above  the  shoulder  when  underneath  the  goal,  and 
pushing  it  up  with  enough  turn  to  drop  it  in.  It  cannot  well 
be  done  with  both  hands,  as  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and 
side  cannot   so  easily  be  brought  into  play  then.      If  thrown 
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with  both  hands,  it  is  usually  found  necessary  to  jump  up,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  using  the  legs.  This 
last  is  probably  the  best  for  that  one  position,  although  the 
overhead  throw  might  be  used.  One  who  expects  to  be  an 
efficient  player  should  master  all  these  ways  and  know  when 
they  can  best  be  used. 

The  forwards  should  always  have  an  understanding  with  the 
centre  as  to  what  play  will  be  expected  of  them  should  he 
secure  the  ball.  As  a  usual  thing,  unless  a  special  play  is 
arranged  for,  the  forwards  would  both  t)etter  stand  about  half 
way  from  centre  to  goal  as  the  ball  is  thrown  up.  This  will 
give  no  clue  as  to  which  is  expected  to  get  it,  and  will  give 
each  ample  opportunity  to  get  it  before  or  behind  himself  or  to 
change  position,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Ques. — Suppose  objections  are  made  to  the  umpire's  decisions, 
have  the  teams  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  referee,  and  has  the 
referee  a  right   to  decide  the  matter  over  the  umpire^ 

Ans. — (See  Rule  VII.).  The  referee  shall  be  judge  of  the 
ball.  He  shall  decide  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  and  decide  when  a  goal  has  been  made.  He  is  the 
superior  officer  of  the  game,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  not 
definitely  falling  to    the  umpire. 

Ques. — When  a  free  goal  is  to  be  thrown,  can  the  thrower 
throw  immediately  the  ball  is  given  him,  or  must  he  wait  for 
the  word  from  the  referee  ? 

Ans, — He  may  throw  it  at  any  time  after  the  referee  gives 
him  the  ball  or  gives  his  decision  in  favor  of  a  free  throw. 

Ques. — When  there  are  three  centres  can  any  one  of  them 
touch  the  ball  on  being  put  in  play  by  referee  ? 

Ans. — There  should  be  only  one  man  known  as  centre;  if 
the  others  touch  the  ball  it  is  a  foul. 

Ques. — Can  a  player  (not  a  captain),  on  whom  a  foul  has  been 
called  address  the  umpire  and  claim  no  foul  was  made  ? 

A71S. — No  player  but  the  captain  can  address  the  of- 
ficials. 

Ques. — Is  holding  the  ball  against  the  floor,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  opponent  from  getting  it,  a  foul  ? 
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Ans. — Only  where  it  could  be  shown  to  be  an  intentional 
delay  of  the  game. 

Ques. — Can  a  foul  be  called  on  the  captain  of  a  team  for  dis- 
puting the  umpire's  decision  ? 

Ans. — No;  captains  have  a  right  to  address  the  officials.  If 
the  dispute  lasted  long  enough  to  delay  the  game,  that  would 
be  another  thing,  and  would  be  provided  for, 

Qttes. — Is  it  not  intended  that  the  grounds  or  floor  be  divided 
into  three  divisions  for  backs,  centres  and  forwards,  and  that 
the  men  be  placed  in  these  positions  and  compelled  to  retain 
them  till  the  end  of  the  game  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  intended  that  the  floor  should  be  divided,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  it  will  promote  the  interest  in  the  game 
to  have  it  so.  With  regard  to  rough  playing,  that  is  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  umpire,  and  any  infringement  of 
rules  covering  that  point  should  be  dealt  with  promptly  by  him. 

Ques. — What  is  the  penalty  when  the  lane  six  feet  wide  is 
not  observed  by  the  opponents  ? 

Ans. — Another  throw. 

^2^  t^^  9^^ 

TEAM   PLAY* 

W.   E.  Allen. 

TEAM  play  demands  good  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  cheerful  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
unanimity  of  the  whole  team.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  these  is 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  loss  of  a  close  game. 

The  instructor  who  wishes  to  have  a  winning  team  must  pay 
strictest  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  captain.  A  mistake  in 
this  respect  will  be  sure  of  spoiling  one  season's  work,  if  not 
more.  Natural  leadership  is  the  most  important  characteristic. 
This  is  often  present  in  the  man  of  whom  it  would  least  be  ex- 
pected, and  will  only  appear  through  actual  practice  in  play. 
After  selecting  the  natural  leader  of  the  team,  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  instruct  him   as  to  his  duties.     Many  captains  seem 
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to  think  that  they  are  chosen  to  command  the  men,  that  they 
are  very  superior  beings  and  must  show  it  by  swaggering 
about,  shouting  commands  during  the  play  and  severely  criti- 
cising their  men  in  intermission.     This  is  radically  wrong. 

The  ideal  captain  will  study  his  men  carefully  and  treat 
them  according  to  what  he  knows  them  to  be.  He  will  let 
each  man  know  before  a  game  just  what  will  be  expected  of 
him,  and  will  then  show  confidence  in  him  by  avoiding  all 
harsh  judgment.  If  a  mistake  is  made^  he  will  excuse  rather 
than  accuse.  This  will  almost  invariably  result  in  better  play 
and  will  be  of  great  value  in  keeping  the  respect  of  the  men. 
A  domineering  officer  may  have  some  measure  of  success  in  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  army,  but  will  invariably  fail  on  the 
playground.  The  leader  will  counsel  with  his  men  as  to  style 
of  game,  new  plays,  etc.  He  will  study  to  be  an  example  in 
himself  of  scientific  playing.  Of  course,  a  cool  head  is 
essential.  , 

Given  such  a  captain,  the  instructor  should  see  that  he  is 
well  informed  as  to  strategic  points  of  play,  and  should  teach 
him  how  to  cover  the  weak  spots  in  his  own  team  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak  points  of  the  opposers.  He  should  make 
every  effort  possible  to  give  the  team  confidence  in  their  cap- 
tain and  respect  for  his  opinion.  This  being  accomplished,  the 
captain  will  only  need  to  suggest  that  certain  things  be  done 
to  be  sure  that  his  wishes  will  be  complied  with  until  a  change 
is  necessary.  All  this  will  be  very  conducive  to  unanimity. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  a  little  jealousy  or  ill  feeling  caused 
by  one  player's  greater  popularity  or  self-conceit.  This  must 
always  be  guarded  against  and  carefully  eliminated  when  found. 

A  team  composed  as  above  will  be  easy  to  organize  and  to 
teach.  In  fact,  the  making  up  of  such  a  team  is  the  hardest 
task  many  teachers  will  have  in  this  connection.  The  work  of 
individuals  has  been  treated  in  former  papers.  All  that  now 
remains  is  to  suggest  means  of  co-ordinating  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  the  captain  should  insure  himself  of  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  each  man's  whereabouts  at  any 
or    every   moment   of  a  game,    so   that   a   quick   word,  look  or 
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motion,  will  indicate  to  the  one  having  the  ball,  the  proper 
disposal  of  it  should  he  be  in  doubt.  It  is  much  better  to  do 
this  than  to  have  each  man  on  the  team  continually  calling 
"here,"  "throw  it  to  me,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  growling  be- 
cause it  was  not  done  at  once.  It  necessarily  takes  any  person 
longer  to  choose  from  a  number  than  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  one,  and  while  the  one  person  may  sometimes  direct  wrongly, 
he  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  secure  quick  and  accurate 
passing,  which  is  much  more  fruitful  of  good  results  than  that 
which  is  slowly  and  confusedly  done.  It  may  be  well  to  say 
here  that  quickness  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  speed  of  the 
ball  as  to  the  decisive  thought  of  the  player.  The  one  is  un- 
important, the  other  very  valuable. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  also  to  keep  the  members  of  the 
team  in  certain  uniform  relations  to  each  other.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  selecting  one  or  two  geometrical  figures 
and  teaching  the  men  to  adjust  themselves  quickly  in  those 
outlines  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  play.  The  value  of  this  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor.  Another 
way  of  avoiding  confusion  would  be  to  have  the  men  occupy 
each  other's  places  in  a  prescribed  order  of  rotation  when  the 
ball  is  in  play.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  better  to  have  the 
understanding  that  when  in  certain  parts  of  the  floor  the  play- 
ers must  occupy  definitely  stated  positions.  This  is  always 
best  when  the  ball  is  out  of  bounds  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  team.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that 
no  stereotyped  system  of  play  will  reach  the  highest  measure 
of  success. 
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I   I10W  to  Use  Basket  Ball  | 

Luther  Gulick, 

ONE  of  the  interesting  features  of  last  year's  work  in  its 
bearing  upon  this  year's,  is  about  the  handling  of  basket 
ball  by  the  Associations.  In  several  places  the  game  was 
played  with  such  fierceness  last  year,  tlxe  crowds  who  looked 
oh  became  so  boisterous  and  rowdyish,  and  the  bad  feeling 
developed  between  the  teams  so  extreme  that  the  game  has  l>een 
abolished  i)i  toto. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  this  statement  is  merely  that 
interest  in  this  game  has  been  so  intense,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Associations,  that  it  has  run  away  from  those  who 
were  handling  it. 

Some  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  use  are,  perhaps,  not  out  of 
place.  It  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  weekly  pro- 
gramme, which  it  is  not  allowed  to  exceed.  Basket  ball  fiends 
should  never  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  floor  except  at  the 
regular  times  provided  for  them.  Regular  class  work  should 
never  be  interfered  with,  and  the  game  should  be  handled  by 
llie  physical  director  just  as  much  as  he  handles  the  dumlj-bell 
drill  or  any  other  part  of  the  work.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  run  itself,  nor  should  it  be  run  by  a  group  or  clique  of  self- 
appointed  enthusiasts;  it  will  soon  run  wild.  The  rules  must  be 
strictly  enforced.  These  rules  are  ample,  where  supported  by  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  best  men  in  the  gymnasium,  to  entirely 
exclude  roughness  and  ungentlemanly  playing.  If  there  is  not 
this  strength  in  the  management  of  the  physical  department,  so 
that  such  playing  can  be  successfully  discountenanced,  basket 
ball  should  be  discontinued  in  every  instance.  It  is  well  to 
charge  admission-  to  all  public  games  between  Associations. 
This  successfully  excludes  the   rowdy  crowd,    and    the   home 
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team  must  always  be  held  responsible  for  the. behavior  of  the 
crowd,  and  where  by  hissing  and  making  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  the  officers  or  players,  they  raise  an  atmosphere 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  gentlemanly,  Christian  character 
of  the  place,  the  game  should  be  stopped  until  sucH  decorum  is 
restored,  and  if  it  cannot  be  restored,  the  game  should  be  dis- 
continued. There  must  be  emphatically  a  master  to  the 
situation. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  Association  or  club  which  has 
worked  in  accord  with  these  suggestions,  which  are  merely  the 
outcome  of  common  sense,  but  what  has  received  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  game.  In  the  places  in  which  it  has  been  dis- 
continued, we  understand  that  the  officers  have  not  enforced 
the  rules  in  regard  to  roughness  and  ungentlemanly  playing; 
the  home  team  has  not  been  held  responsible  for  the  character 
and  behavior  of  the  spectators;  admission  fees  have  not  been 
charged,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  imperative  demand  of  a 
few  men  for  basket  ball,  has  generally  allowed  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  floor,  to  the  entire  detriment  of  those  who  wished 
to  do  gymnastic  work. 

The  fact  that  basket  ball  has  aroused  so  much  interest  as  to 
bring  on  these  very  difficulties  and  dangers,  indicates  to  us  that 
that  there  is  power  and  usefulness  in  it,  provided  it  is  right- 
fully guided.  Uninteresting  things  will  never  run  riot;  it  is 
the  interesting  and  fascinating  affairs  which  have  in  them  the 
greatest  capacity  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
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I         Official  Rules         • 


J896-J897. 
RULE  I. 

GROUNDS. 

Section  i.  Basket  Ball  may  be  played  on  any  grounds  free 
from  obstruction,  said  grounds  not  to  exceed  3,500  square  feet 
of  actual  playing  spiace. 

Sec.  2.  There  must  be  a  well  defined  line  marked  around 
the  floor  or  field.  The  side  boundaries  shall  be  at  least  three 
feet  from  the  wall  or  fence.  The  end  boundaries  shall  be 
directly  below  the  surface  against  which  the  goal  is  placed. 
This  line  shall  form  the  boundary  of  the  field  of  play. 

RULE   IL 

BALL. 

Section  i.  The  ball  shall  be  round  ;  it  shall  be  made  of  a 
rubber  bladder  covered  with  a  leather  case  ;  it  shall  be  not 
less  than  30  nor  more  than  32  inches  in  circumference  ;  the 
limit  of  variableness  shall  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  three  diameters  ;  it  shall  weigh  not  less  than  iS  nor 
more  than  20  ounces. 

Sec  2.  The  ball  shall  be  provided  by  the  home  team  ;  shall 
be  tightly  inflated  and  so  laced  that  the  ball  cannot  be  held  by 
the  lacing,  and  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  and  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  L,  N.  A.  shall  be 
the  oflicial  ball. 

Sec  4-  The  official  ball  must  be  used  in  all  League  games. 
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RULE   III. 

GOALS. 

Section  i.  The  goals  shall  be  hammock  nets  of  cord,  sus- 
pended from  metal  rings  i8  inches  in  diameter  (inside).  The 
rings  shall  be  placed  lo  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  centre  of 
the  short  side  of  the  actual  playing  field.  The  inside  rim  shall 
extend  6  inches  from  the  surface  of  a  flat  perpendicular  screen 
or  other  rigid  surface  measuring  at  least  6  feet  horizontally 
and  4  vertically.  If  a  screen  is  used  it  must  not  extend 
more  than  one  foot  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  goal. 

Sec.  2.  The  goals  shall  be  rigidly  supported  from  below. 
There  must  be  no  projections  beyond  the  sjdes  nor  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  goal. 

Sec.  3.  The  goal  made  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  shall  be 
the  official  goal  for  1896-97;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to 
exclude  the  use  of  official  goals  that  were  purchased  last  year. 

RULE   IV. 

TEAMS. 

Section  i.    Teams  for  League  games  shall  consist  of  five  men. 

Sec.  2.  In  League  games  all  players  must  have  been  bona 
fide  members  of  the  Association,  Branch  or  Department  which 
they  represent  for  at  least  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  In  League  games  no  member  of  one  team  shall  play 
or  act  as  substitute  on  any  other  team  in  that  league. 

Sec.  4.  Physical  Directors  or  their  salaried  assistants  shaP 
not  play  in  League  games. 

RULE    V. 

OFFICIALS. 

Section  i.  The  officials  shall  be  a  Referee,  two  Umpires,  a 
Scorer  and  a  Timekeeper. 

Sec.  2.  In  each  League  game  the  local  governing  committee 
shall  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  the  officials. 

RULE   VI. 
captains. 
Section  i.  Captains  shall  be  appointed  by  each   side  pre- 
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vious  to  the  commencement  of  a  match  ;    they  must  be  players 
in  the  match. 

Sec.  2.  The  captains  shall  be  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  teams. 

Sec.  3.  The  captains  shall  toss  for  choice  of  goals  and  be 
entitled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  any  violation  of 
the  rules  which  they  think  has  been  ma^^.. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  commencement  of  a  match  each  captain 
shall  furnish  the  scorer  with  a  list  of  his  team  with  their 
positions. 

RULE  VII. 


Section  i.  The  Referee  in  all  cases  must  be  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  impartial  person,  and  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
either  of  the  competing  associations. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  but  League  games,  the  home  team  shall  choose 
the  referee,  but  shall  notify  visiting  teams  of  such  selection 
not  later  than  four  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  game. 
Any  team  neglecting  to  send  such  notification  within  the  limit 
specified  shall  forfeit  to  visiting  clubs  the  right  to  appoint  the 
referee. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  League  games  the  referee  shall  be  selected  by 
the  League  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  game  begins  the  referee  shall  see  that  the 
regulations  respecting  the  ball,  goal  and  grounds  are  adhered 
to.  By  mutual  agreement  of  the  captains,  the  referee  may 
allow  alterations  in  the  rules  regarding  grounds  and  time,  but 
not  in  goal,  ball  or  teams.  The  referee  shall  ascertain  before 
the  commencement  of  the  game  the  time  for  beginning,  or  any 
other  arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  the  captains. 

Sec.  5.  The  referee  shall  be  judge  of  the  ball.  He  shall 
decide  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  when 
a  goal  has  been  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  referee  shall  approve  of  the  timekeeper  and 
scorers  before  the  game  begins. 

Sec.  7.   Whenever  the  ball  is  put   in  play  by  tossing  it   up^ 
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the  referee  shall  stand   so  that  he   shall  throw  the  ball  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines. 

Sec.  8.   The  referee  shall  call  time  when  necessary  by  blow- 
ing a  whistle.  '■         - —- »— --^.-.-- 

Sec.  9.  The  referee  shall  call  a  foul  when  aiiy  officer  i^  1 
addressed  by  any  player  other  than  the  captains. 

Sec.  10.   He  is  the  superior  officer  of    the  game    and    shall 
decide  all  questions  not  definitely  falling  to  the  umpires,  but         \ 
shall  have  no  power  to  alter  a  decision  of  the  umpires  when  it        '] 
is  in  regard  to  matters  under  their  jurisdiiflion.  ,  jy  I 

Sec.  II.  Any  team    refusing   to  play  within    three   minutes  " 
after    receiving    instructions    to    do    so    from  the  referee  shall         * 
forfeit  the  game.  .'  ''       '     I 

Sec.  12.  The  referee's  term  of  office  shall  <)nly  extend  from  i 
the  time  the  game  begins  until  it  is  concluded,  and  his  decj^-  f 
ion  awarding  the  game  must  then  be  given.  His- jurisdiction  ,[ 
shall  then  end  and  he  shall  have  no  longer  any  power  .to  act*as  ■'■.  j 
referee.  '     ,"  | 

Sec.  13.  The  referee  shall  have  power  to  gi-ve  the  game  to  -,  ? 
the  visiting  team  in  accordance  with  Rule  XI., .section  35,      >.*-*'     ^ 

Sec.  14.  The  referee  shall  disqualify  men  according  to  Rule  'i 
XI,,  sections  20  and  38.  \       J 

Sec.  15.  The  referee  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Ba«k^        1 

Ball  Leagues  whenever  a  player  has  been  disqualified,  giving       .j 

the  player's  name,  date,  place,  name  of  team  and  nature  of;  the        j 

offence.  V        -''  j 

RULE  VIII.  I 

UMPIRES.  ; 

Section  i.  The  umpires  in  all  cases  must  be  thoroughly  l 
competent  and  impartial  persons,  and  shall  not  be  members  of  .{ 
either  of  the  competing  associations.  j 

Sec.  2.   In    all   but    League   games,  the    visiting  team  shall        \ 
choose  the  umpires,  but  shall  notify   the  home  team  of  such 
selection  not  later  than  four  days  before  the  date   fixed -for  lhjB;;.^_-j 
game.     A  team  neglecting  to  send  such  notification  within  the 
limit  specified  shall  forfeit  to  the  home  club  its  right  to  appoint 
the  umpires. 
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Sec.  3.  In  all  League  games  the  umpires  shall  be  selected 
by  the  League  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  umpires  shall  be  judge  of  the  men,  shall  call  all 
fouls,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  VII.,  section  9. 

Sec.  5.  The  umpires  shall  make  their  decisions  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  a  foul  called  by  one  shall  not  be 
questioned  by  the  other. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  foul  is  called  the  umpire  calling  it 
shall  call  time  by  blowing  a  whistle,  and  indicate  the  offender. 
He  shall  notify  the  scorer  of  the  player  fouling  and  the  nature 
of  the  foul. 

RULE   IX. 

SCORER. 

Section  i.  The  scorer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  captain  of 
the  home  team. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  notify  the  referee  when  a  player  should 
be  disqualified,  according  to  Rule  XL,  section  20. 

Sec.  3.  Official  games  shall  be  scored  according  to  the 
details  in  the  official  score  blanks. 

RULE   X 
timekeeper. 
Section  i.  A  timekeeper  shall  be  appointed  by  the  captain 
of  the  home  team. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  note  when  the  game  starts  and  shall  blow 
his  whistle  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes'  actual  playing 
time  in  each  half. 

Sec.  3.  Time  consumed  by  stoppages  during  the  game  shall 
be  deducted  only  on  order  of  the  referee. 

RULE   XI. 

THE     GAME. 

Section  i.  A  goal  made  from  the  field  shall  count  2  points  ; 
a  goal  made  from  a  foul  shall  count  as  i  point. 

Sec.  2.  The  referee  shall  put  the  ball  in  play  by  tossing  the 
ball  up  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines  so  that  it 
will  drop  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  which  shall  be  indicated 
by  a  conspicuous  mark.     This  is  to  be  done  at  the  opening  of 
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the  game,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  and  after  each 
goal. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  referee  puts  the  ball  in  play  in  the  centre, 
it  must  be  first  touched  by  one  of  the  centre  men,  who  shall 
have  been  previously  indicated  to  the  umpire.  Violation  of 
this  rule  constitues  a  foul. 

Sec.  4.  After  time  has  been  called  the  referee  shall  put  the 
ball  in  play  by  tossing  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  drop 
near  the  spot  where  it  was  when  time  was  called,  unless  it  was 
held  out  of  bounds.  In  this  case  play  shall  be  resumed  at  the 
whistle  of  the  referee,  as  if  time  had  not  been  called  (Rule  VII., 
section  7). 

,  Sec.  5.  The  two  opponents  nearest  this  spot  when  time  was 
called  shall  be  the  first  to  touch  the  ball  after  play  is  resumed. 
They  shall  be  indicated  by  the  umpires. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  ball  is  held  by  two  or  more  players  for 
any  length  of  time  the  referee  shall  blow  his  whistle,  stop  the 
play,  and  throw  the  ball  up  from  where  it  was  held  (Rule  VII., 
section  7;  also  Rule  XL,  section  5). 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  ball  is  put  in  play  the  players  who 
are  to  first  touch  the  ball  must  not  stand  further  than  two  feet 
from  the  spot  where  the  ball  is  to  fall. 

Sec.  8.  A  game  must  be  decided  by  the  winning  of  the 
most  points  in  forty  minutes'  playing  time. 

Sec.  .9.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  game  shall  continue  (without 
exchange  of  goals)  until  either  side  has  made  2  additional 
points. 

Sec.  to.  If  the  goal  is  moved  by  an  opponent  when  the  ball 
is  on  the  edge  of  it,  i  point  shall  be  scored. 

Sec.  II.  The  game  shall  consist  of  two  halves  of  twenty 
minutes  each,  with  a  rest  of  ten  minutes  between  the  halves. 
This  is  the  time  of  actual  play.  These  times  may  be  changed 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  captains. 

Sec.  12.  The  teams  shall  change  goals  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half. 

Sec.  13.  When  a  foul  has  been  made  the  opposite  side  shall 
have  a  free  throw  for  the  goal  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from 
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a  point  on  the  floor  directly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  goal, 
measuring  towards  the  opposite  goal.  The  player  having  a 
free  throw  shall  not  cross  the  fifteen  foot  line  until  the  ball  has 
entered  or  missed  the  goal.  If  this  rule  is  violated,  a, goal,  if 
made,  shall  not  be  scored,  and,  if  missed,  the  ball  shall  ,be 
dead  and  put  in  play  in  the  centre. 

Sec.  14.  No  player  shall  stand  nearer  than  six  feet  to  the 
thrower,  nor  in  a  lane  six  feet  wide  from  the  thrower  to  the 
goal,  nor  interfere  with  the  ball  until  after  it  reaches  the  gpal. 
He  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  whatever,  either  by 
player  or  spectators.  If  this  rule  is  violated  and  a  goal  is  not 
made,  he  shall  have  another  throw.  If  the  goal  is  not  rnade, 
the  ball  shall  be  considered  in  play.  , 

Sec.  15.  The  ball  may  be  thrown  or  batted  in  any  direction 
with  one  or  both  hands.  ; 

Sec.  16.  The  ball  shall  not  be  kicked  or  struck  v^ith  the 
fists.     Violation  of  this  rule  is  a  foul.  .      ,. 

Sec.  17.  A  player  shall  not  carry  the  ball  while  in  bounds. 
He  must  play  it  from  the  spot  on  which  he  catches  it.  Allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  one  who  catches  it  while  running, 
providing  he  throws  it  at  once  or  stops  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  interfering  with  a  man's  turning 
around  without  making  progress.  Violation  of  this  rule  is  a  foul. 
Sec.  18.  The  ball  shall  be  held  by  the  hands  only.  X^ie 
using  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  to  hold  or  assist  in  l;iol,ding 
the  ball  constitutes  a  foul. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  no  tackling,  or  holding  or  pushing 
of  an  opponent.  The  arms  shall  not  be  used  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  player  who  has  not  the  ball. 
Grasping  the  clothing  or  person  of  a  player  with  the  hands  or 
putting  one  or  both  arms  about  a  player  shall  be  called  holding. 
Violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  foul. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  no  shouldering,  tripping,:  striking, 
kicking,  hacking,  or  intentional  or  unnecessary  roughness  of 
any  kind.  Violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  foul,  and  the 
referee  may,  for  the  first  offence,  and  shall,  for  the  second 
offence,  disqualify  the  offender,  for  that   game   and,  for)  §u,ch 
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further  period  as  the  committee  in  charge  of  that  league  shall 
determine  ;  except  that  disqualification  for  striking,  hacking, 
or  kicking  shall  be  for  one  year,  without  appeal. 

Sec.  21.  a  substitute  shall  be  allowed  for  a  player  who  has 
been  disqualified,  and  the  foul  made  by  him  shall   be   counted. 

Sec.  22.  Whenever,  because  of  sickness  or  accident  to  a 
player,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  referee  to  call  "Time," 
play  must  be  resumed  in  five  minutes.  If  the  injured  player  is 
unable  to  resume  play  by  that  time,  a  substitute  shall  take  his 
place,  or  the  game  start  at  once  without  him.  If  a  substitute 
takes  his  place  he  cannot  play  again  during  that  game. 

Sec.  23.  The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  only  when  it  has  completely 
crossed  the  line. 

Sec.  24.  When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  and  rolls  or 
bounces  in  again,  play  shall  continue,  even  though  a  player 
may  have  touched  it  when  out  of  bounds  ;  except,  if  the 
whistle  of  the  referee  is  blown,  the  ball  shall  then  be  put  in  play 
as  though  it  had  not  returned  to  the  field  of  play. 

When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  and  remains  there,  it  shall 
be  returned  by  the  player  first  touching  it.  There  shall  be  no 
interference  with  his  returning  it  ;  that  is,  no  portion  of  the 
person  of  an  opponent  shall  be  outside  of  the  field  of  play. 
The  ball  may  not  be  touched  by  an  opponent  until  it  has 
crossed  the  line.  If  either  of  these  rules  is  violated,  the  ball 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  player  who  had  it  and  the  ball  again 
put  in  play  at  the  original  place. 

He  may  throw  the  ball  in  any  direction  into  the  field  of 
play  from  any  spot  (outside  of  bounds)  on  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  boundary  line  at  the  point  where  the  ball 
crossed  it.  The  ball  must  be  thrown  into  the  field  of  play. 
When  either  of  these  rules  is  violated  the  ball  shall  go  to  the 
opponents  at  the  same  spot. 

He  is  allowed  five  seconds  to  hold  the  ball,  and  if  he  holds 
it  longer,  it  goes  to  the  opponents.  In  case  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  referee  as  to  which  player  first  touched  the  ball, 
he  shall  toss  it  up  into  the  field  of  play  at  the  spot  where  the 
ball  went  Out. 
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Sec.  25.  When  the  ball  is  batted,  rolled  or  passed  from  the 
field  of  play  in  order  to  claim  exemption  from  interference,  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  opponents  at  the  point  where  it  left  the 
field  of  play.  When  it  is  passed  to  a  player  out  of  bounds,  the 
ball  shall  be  given  to  the  other  side.  Carrying  the  ball  from 
the  field  of  play  is  a  foul  (Section  17). 

Sec.  26.  A  goal  scored  by  a  player  while  any  part  of  his 
person  touches  the  floor  out  of  bounds  shall  not  count.  In 
such  a  case  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Sec.  27.  If  a  player  throws  for  the  goat  and  the  whistle  of 
the  referee,  umpire  or  timekeeper  sounds  while  the  ball  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  throw  results  in  a  goal,  it  shall  count. 

Sec.  28.  When  the  umpire's  whistle  sounds  simultaneously 
with  either  the  referee's  or  timekeeper's,  the  umpire's  shall 
take  precedence. 

Sec.  29.  A  goal  scored  before  the  whistle  can  be  blown  for 
a  foul  made  by  the  team  scoring  shall  not  count,  but  if  a  player 
while  throwing  for  the  goal  is  fouled  by  an  opponent  and 
succeeds  in  scoring,  both  shall  be  counted. 

Sec.  30.  If  only  one  team  puts  in  an  appearance  on  the 
appointed  day,  the  team  complying  with  the  terms  agreed  upon 
shall  be  declared  the  winner  of  the  game  by  default. 

Sec.  31.  When  it  happens,  however,  that  neither  team  is 
ready  to  begin  playing  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  game,  the 
team  which  completes  its  numbers  first  cannot  claim  a  default 
from  its  opponent.  The  latter  shall  be  entitled  to  fifteen 
minutes  additional  time,  and  if  then  unable  to  present  a  full 
team,  shall,  if  required  by  its  opponent,  be  obliged  to  play 
short-handed  or  forfeit  the  game. 

Sec.  32.  A  team  defaulting  or  forfeiting  a  game  shall  be 
declared  the  loser  by  a  score  of  2  to  o. 

Sec.  33.  There  shall  be  no  protests  against  the  decisions  of 
the  officers  except  in  regard  to  interpretation  of  rules. 

Sec.  34.  Any  remarks  on  the  part  of  a  player  during  the 
progress  of  the  game  derogatory  in  any  way  to  the  officials 
shall  be  called  a  foul. 

Sec.  35.  The  home  team   shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
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Captain,  1896-97,  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 
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behavior  of  the  spectators.  Failure  to  keep  them  from  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  the  game  or  from  discourteous 
conduct,  shail,  after  a  warning,  make  the  home  team  liable  to 
forfeit  the  game. 

Sec.  36.  In  case  of  any  doubt  on  any  point,  in  the  mind  of 
the  referee  or  umpire,  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  specta- 
tors, the  visiting  team  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Sec.  37.  Any  persistent  intentional  delay  of  the  game  shall 
be  counted  as  a  foul  against  team  so  delaying. 

Sec.  38. 'The  referee  shall  promptly  "disqualify  any  player 
using  profane  or  abusive  language, 

RULE   XII.      • 

FOULS. 

Section  i.  All  fouls  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire,  except 
as  provided  in  Rule  VII.,  section  9. 

Sec.  2.  Fouls  are  classified  according  to  their  penalties  as 
follows  : 

General — I.  Players  addressing  officers  (Rule  VII.,  section  g). 
2.  Touching  ball  in  centre  (Rule  XI.,  section  3).  3.  Kicking 
or  striking  ball  (Rule  XI.,  section  16).  4.  Carrying  ball  (Rule 
XI.,  sections  17-25).     5.   Holding  ball  (Rule  XI.,  section  18). 

6.  Tackling,  holding,  pushing  opponents  (Rule  XL,  section  19). 

7.  Delaying  game,  Rule  XL,  section  37). 

Fouls  for  which  players  may  be  disqualified — Roughnesses — 
I.  Striking.  2.  Kicking.  3,  Shouldering.  4.  Unnecessary 
rough  play.      5.   Tripping.     6.   Hacking. 

Officials  are  expected  to  be  strict  as  possible,  both  with 
players  and  spectators.  In  all  cases  not  covered  in  these  rules 
officials  are  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  accord  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  rules. 

All  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
rules  may  be  referred  to  the  Basket  Ball  Committee  of  the 
Athletic  League. 


Spalding's  official  basket  ball  guide. 

I   Basket  Ball  for  (Uomen  I 

Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Sr.,  Amherst  College. 

IN  these  days,  when  so  much  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  the 
bettering  of  women,  from  the  child  marriage  and  suttee  of 
India  to  the  right  to  an  equal  vote  with  man  in  a  New  England 
town  meeting,  I  think  that  basket  ball  for  our  girls  and  young 
women  is  a  step  forward. 

I  am  satisfied  that  for  boys  and  girls  we  must  do  more  for 
hardiness,  pluck,  resolution,  endurance  and  resistance  against 
the  enervations  of  luxury,  ease,  culture  and  mere  money.  Our 
young  people  must  learn  more  how  to  meet  a  draught  of  air,  a 
little  moisture,  some  vigorous  physical  exertion,  and  make 
nothing  of  it  or  be  injured  by  it. 

Men  and  women  are  not  tenderfeet  when  running  a  journal, 
giving  a  platform  speech,  or  ordering  a  hack  driver;  but  are 
mightily  afraid  of  catching  cold  or  straining  themselves  when 
obliged  to  run  to  a  car,  do  college  exercise,  or  any  extra  exer- 
tion where  there  is  but  a  very  slight  physical  or  meteorological 
exposure. 

And  why  is  it?  Simply  because  they  are  not  practiced  or 
inurei  .  jrdinary  exposure  to  wind,  weather  and  an  occasional 
hard  knock.  They  are  afraid  if  a  little  wind  blows  on  them,  if 
the  air  is  damp  or  the  feet  or  clothing  get  a  little  wet  that  they 
shall  catch  a  cold  or  something  worse. 

Now,  a  person  who  regularly  is  in  a  draught  or  wind,  and 
who  sometimes  comes  in  with  wet  feet  and  clothes,  is  not  going 
to  be  one  who  will  "catch"  anything;  in  fact,  nothing  can 
catch  such  a  fellow. 

Hence,  our  games  of  base  ball  and  foot  ball,  which  compel 
our  young  men  to  meet  all  kinds  of  wind,  sun  and  weather,  are 
just  insuring  them  against  any  danger  from  so-called  exposure. 
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Foot  ball,  with  its  indoor  practice,  is  toughening  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  our  young  men  and  enlarging  their  lungs,  so  that 
they  can  meet  the  winds  of  heaven  on  bare  heads  and  shins, 
and  sprawl  around  on  mother  earth,  wet,  dry  or  frozen,  and 
suffer  none  of  the  "malaise"  which  comes  to  the  dainty  man 
who  consults  the  weather  prophet  before  he  will  say  his  body 
is  his  own,  or  starts  out  in  the  morning. 

But  girls  can't  play  foot  ball  to  toughen  and  harden  them- 
selves; too  much  long  hair,  too  broad  hips  for  the  sharp  and 
heavy  runs,  and  too  narrow  shoulders  for^i  "tackle;"  and  they 
are  not  so  tall,  heavy  or  capacious  of  lungs  as  are  their  other- 
wise masculine  co-equals. 

But  basket  ball  seems  to  be  stepping  in  as  a  kind  of  compli- 
mentary foot  ball  game  for  woman  development.  It  requires 
hardihood,  alertness,  quick  perception  and  volition,  without 
the  excessive  energies  required  for  the  man's  game.  Neverthe- 
less, the  timid,  undeveloped  and  very  gentle  girl  will  not 
readily  take  to  basket  ball  at  first,  and  such  should  not  be 
urged;  let  the  growth  be  a  little  slow. 

Let  the  mission  of  basket  ball  then,  be,  to  give  a  more  vig- 
orous and  hardy  kind  of  physical  development  to  our  college 
and  school  girls;  something  to  educate  them  that  they  are  not 
jelly  babies  to  be  always  set  down  as  the  weaker  vessel,  and  so 
delicately  handled  that  we  shall  still  continue  to  regard  them 
as  only  our  pets  and  idols,  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  as 
beautiful  and  attractive,  but  as  co-servants  in  God's  great 
earthly  kingdom. 

Alice  Bertha  Foster,  M.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

A  SMALLER  expression  of  the  same  opposition  which  met 
the  first  advent  of  the  women's  gymnasium  has  been 
called  out  by  the  growing  popularity  of  athletic  sports  for 
women. 

I  cordially  respect  the  conservatism  which  acts  as  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  our  social  life,  and  I  have  as  little  sympathy  as 
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any  one  with  the  restless  sway  of  enthusiasm  from  this  to  that, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  attraction  of  novelty.  But  I  think 
athletic  games  for  women  have  other  value  and  I  should  like  to 
persuade  a  few  of  the  doubters  to  see  it  so. 

One  of  our  authoritative  writers  on  social  problems,  in  naming 
five  causes  for  women's  grievance  in  the  matter  of  lower  wages, 
gives  prominence  to  what  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  justifiable 
charge.  Women,  he  says,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  be  always 
self-supporting,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  throw  themselves  into 
a  trade  or  profession  as  a  life  work.  They  do  not  prepare  them- 
selves as  thoroughly,  and  so  are  industrially  worth  less.  Of 
course,  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  and  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  inferiority  of 
sex.  The  possibility  of  a  different  provision,  and  a  totally 
different  occupation,  through  marriage,  has  the  same  relaxing 
effect  on  resolute  ambition  in  women  that  a  great  lottery  like 
the  Louisiana  had  upon  a  whole  population,  because  it  offers  a 
vague  chance  of  that  which  shall  make  the  present  business 
unnecessary. 

A  boy  is  thrown  on  himself  from  the  first;  whatever  he  is  to 
attain  he  must  win  for  himself.  A  girl  is  never,  from  her 
"cradle  up,  so  spurred  on  to  her  utmost  in  every  direction  as  is 
the  "little  man."  She  is  not  expected  to  be  resourceful.  She 
is  held  back  rather  than  pushed  forward;  and  as  for  physical 
prowess,  it  is  rather  tolerated  than  demanded.  The  question 
of  athletics  for  girls  has  direct  bearing  on  this. 

What  do  games  offer  a  girl?  An  incentive  and  an  opportun- 
ity. She  cannot  play  too  well.  The  best  she  can  possibly  do 
falls  short  of  her  ideal.  A  good  antagonist  is  a  continual  spur, 
and  the  stimulus  is  reciprocally  productive.  She  learns  (per- 
haps for  the  first  time)  how  to  abandon  herself  completely  to 
an  end.  The  practice  in  concentration  and  extreme  effort  is 
invaluable. 

Nor  does  the  benefit  stop  with  the  game  or  the  subject.  If 
so,  it  would  be  worth  something  as  an  item  in  physical  develop- 
ment, but  not  what  I  am  claiming  for  it.  It  is  for  the  girl's 
character  as  a  whole  that  my  plea  is  offered. 
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According  to  Prof.  William  James,  habit  so  controls  our 
lives  that  the  mere  making  of  an  effort,  if  consistently  repeated, 
irrespective  of  its  special  object,  makes  all  effort  making,  as  an 
act  of  will,  easier  thereafter.  He  even  says  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  unnecessary  efforts,  that  the  power  of  determi- 
nation may  not  have  grown  weak  when  some  great  need  may 
come. 

I  believe,  that  in  athletics,  the  regular  repeated  sacrifice  of 
ease  and  timidity  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  the  straining  to  the 
limity  of  ability  lest  "the  side  "  fail  of  any  least  gain,  has  a 
definite  effect  on  the  girl's  character.  By  the  law  of  ease,  by 
repetition,  our  basket  ball  girls  have  made  one  step  toward  the 
ability  to  put  entire  attention  and  concentrated  earnestness  into 
their  life  work,  and  to  make  every  exertion  tell  to  its  utmost. 
No  matter  in  what  direction,  the  successful  making  of  a  strong 
effort  makes  the  next  easier,  although  it  be  in  some  totally  dif- 
ferent line.  Let  the  individual  woman,  if  unmarried,  give 
money's  worth  for  money,  and  work  with  men,  not  only  with 
equal  freedom  but  with  equal- ability,  for  equal  pay.  Her 
commendation  should  no  longer  be  "good  work  for  a  woman," 
but  good  work  for  any  one. 

The  habit  of  calling  on  our  powers  for  their  utmost,  and  pro- 
ducing the  desired  response  can  be  formed  by  practice.  That 
is  the  greatest  thing  that  athletic  contests  do  for  girls.  Compe- 
tition is  the  rule  of  life.  Powers  are  developed  by  the  demand 
for  them.  The  strongest  survive;  not  the  strongest  muscularly 
or  physically,  but  those  that  can  produce  the  greatest  result  by 
perfect  control  of  powers.  If  women  are  to  enter  the  struggle 
for  existence  single-handed,  as  so  many  will,  just  this  training 
is  to  be  worth  a  great  deal;  let  them  get  the  habit  as  they  may 
and  confirm  it  by  every  possible  means.  Competitive  -games 
are  a  pleasant  and  useful  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  girl 
is  to  be  one  of  the  mothers  of  coming  men  and  women,  it  is 
just  as  desirable  for  them  as  well  as  for  her  that  she  shall  have 
trained  brain  and  an  educated  will. 

Another  gain  of  "habit"  is,  to  refer  once  more  to  Prof. 
James,  that   future  efforts   calls  less   expenditure    of   nervous 
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force.  Ease  by  repetition  lessens  the  nervous  impulse  re- 
quired, and  so  reduces  this  strain  which  tends  to  "Ameri- 
canitis." 

Intensity  of  effort  and  strength  of  purpose  are  not,  however, 
the  only  gain.  In  competitive  games,  quicknessof  observation, 
promptness  in  grasping  the  situation,  are  essential  to  good 
play.  These  are  also  valuable  in  daily  life.  The  proverbial 
woman  who  walks  up  to  the  head  of  a  queue  does  not  do  it  with 
deliberate  intention  of  taking  a  dishonorable  advantage,  but 
because  she  does  not  perceive  the  situation,  and  infer  her  own 
proper  part  in  it.  She  is  the  woman  whose  observing  has 
always  been  done  for  her.  A  very  small  per  cent,  of  "girl 
bachelors  "  ever  would  do  that.  May  not  women  be  trained  to 
be  observing  for  themselves  before  they  are  married  ? 

Accident  insurance  tickets  exclude  women.  That  is  not 
political  jealousy,  it  is  business  experience.  Many  of  the 
casual  accidents  to  women  in  traveling  are  due  to  hampering 
dress;  many  to  small  actual  strength,  but  many  happen  because 
women  are  less  quick  than  men  to  see  a  danger,  see  a"  way  to 
escape  and  take  it.  They  need  training  to  understand  the  case 
and  act  accordingly.  An  electric  car  conductor  said  enthusias- 
tically as  a  certain  woman  sprang  on  to  a  rapidly  moving  car: 
"You  deserve  to  be  waited  for;  if  all  the  women  could  get  on 
a  car  like  that  we'd  have  fewer  accidents." 

Much  prompt  action,  quick  planning  and  many  rapid  deci- 
sions are  absolutely  required  in  every  good  game.  Hesitation, 
indecision,  slowness  are  overcome.  The  physical  quickness 
alone  is  a  precious  acquisition;  the  unconscious  action  of  firm 
and  swift  grasp,  for  instance. 

Accuracy  of  work  is  one  of  the  habits  that  women  most  need 
to  acquire.  At  a  recent  game,  while  freshmen  were  playing 
against  juniors,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  how  often  the  freshmen 
had  the  ball,  even  close  by  the  goal,  but  how  hopeless  it  was 
to  put  it  in,  or  even  retain  it.  I  do  not  argue  that  tossing  a 
ball  into  a  basket  is  a  woman's  work  in  the  world,  but  that 
accuracy  in  one  thing  tends  toward  accuracy  in  others. 

Power    of     self-restraint    is    another    effect    worth    gaining. 
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First,  in  the  play  itself.  For  instance,  both  arms  around  an 
opponent  is  reckoned  "  tackling, "  hence,  "foul."  Girls  vho 
plead  that  they  "cannot  remember"  soon  learn  that  they  can, 
rather  than  lose  a  game  on  fouls;  so  in  the  wildest  battle  for 
the  ball,  one  arm  is  flung  out,  to  be  seen  of  the  umpire. 

Second,  in  "  training"  there  is  less  gain  for  girls  than  men, 
because  they  have  fewer  injurious  habits  to  renounce,  yet  the 
small  self-denial  in  regularity  of  sleep,  food,  etc.,  is  of  use. 

But  of  more  value,  is  the  rigid  discipline,  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed.  It  is  another  phase  of  accuracy — exactness  of 
obedience.  The  diff^erence  between  obedience  to  the  gymna- 
sium teacher  and  to  the  elected  captain,  is,  in  little,  like  that 
between  the  feudal  obedience  to  authority  and  the  modern  lalior 
regime  of  voluntary  contract. 

This  is  even  more  fully  brought  out  on  the  field,  where  the 
player  must  frequently  yield,  and  not  only  to  the  captain,  whom 
she  has  agreed  to  obey;  but  she  must  often  give  way  to  fellow 
players  and  forego  personal  opportunity  and  glory  for  the  sake 
of  a  better  stroke  for  the  side,  made  by  a  comrade.  To  yield 
prominence  in  play  is  sometimes  very  hard  for  ambitious  be- 
ginners. 

As  a  rule,  women  who  enter  the  game  show  a  remarkable 
change  in  a  short  time  if  they  have  been  of  the  timid  sort. 
The  growing  sense  of  ablility  removes  fear  of  being  hurt,  and  so 
opens  wide  possibilities.  The  experience  of  quick  recovery 
from  slight  injuries  adds  the  courage  of  not  minding  the  pain 
if  it  comes. 

One  more  point  seems  to  me  worth  urging;  it  is  the  gain  in 
unconsciousness  of  self.  It  is  natural,  trained  always  to  con- 
sider how  they  look,  that  girls  should  feel  intense  diffidence 
about  appearance.  But  the  interest  in  the  game,  the  result, 
the  score,  transfers  her  self-consciousness  to  the  organization, 
and  enthusiasm  for  "the  team  "  overpowers  the  smaller  feeling. 
Nobody  smiles  over  a  fall  or  a  failure;  it  is  lost  in  what  hap- 
pens next,  and  the  subject  has  neither  time  nor  reason  to  feel 
mortified.  I  have  seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  bounds  for  a  ball, 
trip  and  turn  a  complete  "roll  over,"  but  get  the  ball,  and  re- 
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turn  with  it  as  grave  and  intent  as  Le  Page's  Joan  of  Arc,  with- 
out the  slighest  thought  of  finding  it  funny.  The  personal 
feeling  is  changed  from  pride  in  looking  to  pride  in  doing. 
The  mind  is  fixed  on  the  thing  to  be  done,  not  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  doing,  so  the  thought  is  carried  out  of  self. 

But  in  all  such  argument  I  hope  that  no  one  will  misunder- 
stand that  I  speak  of  appropriate  sports  for  women.  That 
women  could  attain  the  powerful  physique  of  men  appears  very 
probable;  that  they  will  seems  quite  the^reverse;  and  whether 
it  is  in  any  way  desirable  that  they  should  is  a  question  that 
may  be  left  for  another  century  to  raise. 

A  nation  begins  with  a  handful  of  men  and  women  deeply  in 
earnest,  practical,  surviving  from  among  others  because  exerting 
more  force  and  will.  "When  the  start  is  well  made,  the  inertia  of 
motion  and  the  widening  of  borders  leave  protected  room 
within,  where  men  may  become  less  practical,  and  some  even 
do  nothing  at  all  toward  helping  the  whole.  Softening  of 
moral  sinew,  relaxation,  flippancy,  lack  of  earnestness,  are  the 
well-known  signs  of  national  weakness.  Cannot  we  aid  our 
nation  as  well  as  our  individual,  by  helping  to  train  a  genera- 
tion of  mothers  with  more  strength  of  purpose,  with  a  habit  of 
making  eff"ort  supreme,  of  using  their  powers  to  their  limit,  of 
seeing  larger  ends  than  personal  ones,  and  of  proper  rest  and 
care  of  self  for  the  sake  of  the  better  work  that  will  result  ? 

Senda  Berensoii,  Smith  College. 

THE  value  of  athletic  sports  for  men  is  not  questioned.  It 
is  a  different  matter,  however,  when  we  speak  of  ath- 
letics for  women.  Until  very  recent  years,  the  so-called  ideal 
woman  wasa  small-waisted,  small-footed,  small-brained  damsel, 
who  prided  herself  on  her  delicate  health,  who  thought  fainting 
interesting  and  hysterics  fascinating.  Wider  and  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  has  given  us  more  wholesome  and  saner  ideas. 
The  fainting,   hysterical  maiden  is  now  treated  as  a  nervous 
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patient,  and  in  her  place  is  put  the  glowing,  happy  creature 
who  advocates  strongly  ^^Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  She 
does  not  go  into  athletics  to  outdo  or  imitate  her  brother,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  She  does  not  run  the  danger  of 
having  professionalism  creep  into  her  athletics.  She  realizes 
more  and  more  that  by  developing  her  body  by  as  scientific  and 
thorough  means  as  her  mind,  making  the  former  a  means  for  the 
latter, does  she  reach  the  highest  development  of  true  womanhood. 

Nowhere  is  there  quite  the  opportunity  for  physical  training, 
unless  it  be  a  normal  school  for  that  purpose,  as  in  a  college. 
The  college  girl  lives  by  her  schedule.  Every  hour  is  filled, 
but  no  hour  offers  a  dozen  things  that  clamor  to  be  done  at 
once.  She  has  her  lecture  hours,  study  hours,  hours  for  gym- 
nastics and  recreation.  Physical  training  in  colleges  is  fast  be- 
coming recognized  as  important  as  mental  training.  Class 
drills  and  individual  work  in  the  gymnasium  are  not  taken  now 
merely  for  fun  or  because  they  look  pretty,  but  as  a  means  of 
harmonious  physical  development.  From  interest  in  gymna- 
sium work  has  developed  a  greater  interest  in  athletics.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  speak  more  fully  of  basket  ball, 
the  game  that  has  helped  to  develop  the  athletic  spirit  in 
women  more  than  any  other,  that  has  given  us  the  best  results 
and  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Women  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some  sport  that  would 
combine  both  the  physical  development  of  gymnastics  and  the 
abandon  and  delight  of  true  play.  Gymnastic  work  develops 
the  best  physical  possibilities  in  the  bodily  apparatus;  gymnas- 
tic games  and  athletic  sports,  when  used  intelligently,  not  only 
become  a  part  of  gymnastics  by  furnishing  one  way  of  develop- 
ing those  physical  possibilities,  but  as  an  outcome  of  that 
which  gives  the  individual  an  opportunity  to  try  those  possi- 
bilities as  he  will  and  does  in  life.  This  lack  of  some  suitable 
athletic  game  for  Women  is  well  filled  by  basket  ball,  as  it  is  a 
game  that  requires  the  action  of  every  part  of  the  body,  that 
develops  physical  courage,  self-reliance,  quickness,  alertness; 
and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  played  can  question  the  en- 
thusiasm it  arouses. 
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When  the  game  was  described  in  Physical  Education  two 
years  ago,  we  immediately  saw  its  great  possibilities,  and  forth- 
with began  to  play  it.  It  became  popular  at  once.  One  of  its 
greatest  advantages  is  that  it  can  be  played  indoors  as  well  as 
outdoors;  in  fact,  most  of  its  rules  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
possible  dangers  of  a  gymnasium.  We  had  tried  several  gym- 
nastic games,  ''hanging  cats,"  for  instance,  but  as  a  game  of 
that  sort  can  never  be  developed  to  any  extent,  the  interest  in 
the  game  for  itself  soon  waned. 

Basket  ball  not  only  created  interest  at  first,  but  the  interest 
continually  increased.  We  played  it  for  a  while  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  given  by  Mr.  Naismith,  the  originator  of  the 
game,  but  as  Mr.  Naismith  probably  planned  the  gaine  more 
for  men  than  women,  we  found  that  we  should  have  to  change 
a  few  rules  and  make  a  few  others  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  to 
our  peculiar  needs  and  to  get  the  best  results  from  it. 

The  great  danger  of  the  game  is  its  tendency  to  roughness. 
Every  precaution  taken  to  ward  off  this  danger  seems  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary.  In  the  original  rules  a  player  is 
allowed  to  take  the  ball  from  his  opponent's  hands.  This 
proved  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  roughness.  By  pro- 
hibiting snatching  from  each  other,  and  not  allowing  any  one 
to  hold  it  longer  than  three  seconds,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
foul,  we  did  away  with  that  tendency  and  yet  kept  the  ball  con- 
tinually in  play.  A  player  is  allowed  to  bat  the  ball  after  it 
has  left  her  opponent's  hands,  not  otherwise.  This  has  de- 
veloped fine  jumping,  as  often  a  player,  by  jumping  quickly 
and  intelligently,  can  bat  a  ball  to  one  of  her  own  team  after  it 
has  been  thrown  by  an  opponent. 

In  our  annual  game  between  the  freshmen  and  the  sopho- 
mores, an  unusually  quick  and  graceful  girl,  seeing  what  might 
be  a  good  chance  at  the  other  side  of  the  gymnasium,  ran 
quickly,  and,  while  at  full  speed,  jumped  fully  two  feet, 
caught  the  ball,  and,  in  the  same  instant,  threw  it  to  one  of  her 
own  players.  It  was  a  play  that  Brewer  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  of,  and  a  beautiful  sight  indeed. 

We  also  found  that  allowing  the  players  to  run  all  over  the 
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gymnasium  led  to  several  bad  things.  It  encouraged  individual 
playing,  discouraged  team  work,  overworked  the  ambitious 
ones  and  gave  comparatively  no  work  to  many.  The  larger 
the  gymnasium,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty.  To  do  away  with 
these  difficulties  as  much  as  possible,  we  divided  the  gymna- 
sium by  chalk  lines  into  three  equal  parts;  one  for  the  home 
men,  one  for  the  centres  and  one  for  the  guards.  We  allowed 
these  to  run  in  any  part  of  their  own  field.  In  this  way  we  in- 
sured almost  equal  playing  for  every  one  on  the  team.  The 
indefatigable  players  found  it  hard  at  first  to  be  stopped  by  a 
chalk  line,  but  even  they  preferred  it  after  a  while  to  the  old 
method.  Among  a  numljer  of  players  in  any  game,  one  will 
always  find  two  or  three  who  take  the  lead  and  do  most  of  the 
work  if  not  bound  by  rules.  To  have  definite  rules  and  to 
adhere  to  them,  seems  to  me  the  essential  thing  in  any  kind  of 
work  where  a  number  are  employed.  Team  work  should  be 
encouraged  from  the  first,  as  by  faithful  team  work  only  can 
one  get  the  most  scientific  playing  and  best  physical  results. 

The  more  one  plays  this  game  the  more  scientific  does, it 
necessarily  become,  and  although  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  recre- 
ation can  be  obtained  from  playing  it  without  methodical  work, 
the  only  way  to  create  a  permanent  interest  is  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  thought  into  it.  A  good  way  to  reach  scientific  playing 
is  to  practice  certain  elements  in  the  game  by  themselves,  lead- 
ing up  gradually  to  thorough  team  work.  We  have  found  it  of 
advantage  to  begin  by  playing  a  simple  running  game  of  "tag," 
or  better  still,  "hanging  cats."  These  teach  ease  in  running 
and  quickness.  We  then  practice  simple  ball  throwing  without 
running,  overhead  throwing,  underhand  throwing,  high  ball, 
low  ball,  etc.  This,  of  course,  leads  into  catching  the  ball 
while  running,  and  stopping  short  immediately  after  the  ball  is 
caught;  in  fact,  developing  good  all-round  playing.  We  then 
practice  special  playing.  Home  men  make  a  particular  point 
of  throwing  the  ball  into  the  basket,  as  that  is  their  peculiar 
work.  The  goal  men  or  guards  practice  batting  the  ball  and 
jumping  for  it,  as  it  is  their  business  to  prevent  the  home  men 
from  making  goals.     The  guards  hold  very  important  positions, 
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as  the  victory  of  the  game  depends  more  on  them  than  on  the 
other  members  of  the  teams.  They  should  be  strong,  large 
girls,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  endurance,  who  can  jump  high 
and  reach  well.  The  centres  should  be  quick,  light  girls,  as 
they  have,  more  running  to  do.  They  have  the  best  chance  for 
combination  playing,  also  good  opportunity  for  interference. 
Two  players  can  practice  interference  well  by  themselves. 
One  throws  the  ball  and  runs  for  it  while  the  other  runs  to  pre- 
vent her  from  getting  it  by  catching  it  herself  or  batting  it 
away.  This  should  be  done,  of  course,  without  snatching, 
shouldering  or  pushing.  It  is  a  good  play  for  every  one  on  the 
team  to  practice,  as  it  teaches  alertness  find  self-reliance. 

The  more  the  opponents  of  the  teams  watch  each  other,  the 
better  will  the  game  be.  In  addition  to  this  close  observation  of 
her  antagonists,  a  player  should  always  have  one  or  two  of  her 
own  team  with  whom  she  does  most  of  her  work.  And 
here  comes  in  a  great  deal  of  the  head  work,  for  a  player 
must  not  only  track  her  opponent  and  not  be  caught  unawares, 
but  must  feel  what  the  players  on  her  side  mean  to  do.  This 
has  brought  about  several  good  plays,  carefully  thought  out  and 
practised  beforehand,  the  best  of  which  is  the  triangle.  The 
object  of  this  triangle  is  to  work  the  ball  to  your  opponent's 
basket  by  a  series  of  zigzag  throws  done  by  three  players  who 
work  for  each  other.  Any  number,  however,  can  play  it;  in 
fact,  the  one  that  has  given  the  best  results  is  done  by  two 
guards,  three  centres  and  two  home  men,  thus: 

"When  it  reaches  No.  7  she  quickly  throws  it  to  the  home 
man  near  the  basket,  who  very  often  makes  a  goal  by  this 
manceuvering,  as  the  opponents  are  busy  breaking  up  the 
triangle.  Two  of  our  home  men  often  gained  a  point  by  play- 
ing this  with  two  centre  men.  One  of  our  freshmen  invented 
a  good  play.  She  threw  a  low  ball  against  the  wall  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  bounded  back  into  the  hands  of  one  of  her  own 
players  who  was  watching  for  it. 

Sometimes  these  plays  weaken  the  game;  for  instance,  a 
player  found  that  by  deftly  bouncing  the  ball,  she  could  get  it 
to  whatever  place  she  pleased  without  giving  any  chance  to  her 
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opponent  to  get  it  away  from  her.  It  was  a  fine  play;  in  fact, 
it  was  so  appreciated  by  the  whole  team,  that  immediately  after 
the  game  everybody  began  to  bounce  the  ball,  and  after  a  little 
while  several  of  the  players  did  no  throwing  whatsoever.  This 
was  done  away  with  by  making  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  a  ball 
bounced  more  than  three  consecutive  times  made  a  foul. 

The  originator  of  the  game  has  done  very  little  advertising, 
but  it  has  had  the  best;  it  is  its  own  advertiser.  A  teacher  of 
physical  training  has  only  to  see  it  to  introduce  it  into  his  OM'n 
gymnasium.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  when  used  intelligently. 
It  not  only  uses  every  part  of  the  body  but  develops  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscles,  and  hence,  suppleness  to  a  marked  degree. 
People  have  said  to  me,  "How  can  those  girls  who  are  rush- 
ing toward  each  other  for  the  ball  possibly  stop  in  time  ?" 
And  indeed,  one's  heart  jumps  to  one's  mouth  at  times,  but 
they  develop  such  good  control  of  their  muscles  that  seldom  do 
they  hit  each  other,  and  never  leave  more  than  a  scratch.  It 
is  a  splendid  game  to  cultivate  physical  courage.  Timid 
students  who  are  afraid  to  jump  a  low  rope,  who  say  with  a  pale 
smile  that  they  are  not  made  for  athletics — meaning  anything 
in  the  world  except  making  a  ball  of  themselves  over  a  book — 
get  so  interested,  that  before  they  know  it,  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  runners. 

It  also  cultivates  self-denial,  as  it  teaches  to  give  up  one's 
own  honors  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  gives  good  oppor- 
tunities for  self-control  and  gentle  manners,  all  of  which  form 
such  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  character  and  true 
womanhood. 


Spalding's 

Kegulation  Pu$b  Ball 


Price,  Complete,  $^25.00 

The  game  of  Push  Ball  is  of  recent  invention  and  was  originally  intended 
to  be  plaj'ed  during  the  intermission  of  a  foot  ball  game,  but  is  admirably 
adapted  as  an  indoor  game.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  the 
game  :  The  ball  used  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  inflated  with  air,  and  weighs 
about  150  lbs.  The  players  are  eight  men  on  a  side,  lined  up  as  follows  :  a 
centre,  two  guards,  two  forwards  or  tackles,  two  ends,  and  a  back  who 
gives  the  signals  for  team  play.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  advance  the 
ball  into  the  opponents'  territory  as  far  as  possible,  the  ball  starting  from 
the  centre  line.  The  game  consists  of  innings  of  from  one  to  five  minutes 
each,  actual  plav.  The  ball  is  in  play  throughout  the  inning,  except  when  it 
goes  out  of  bounds,  or  whenever  a  goal  is  made. 
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^    No.  B.     Heavy  weight 


Colors,  White, 


Our  "  Highest  Quality  " 
Sweaters  are  made  of  the 
very  finest  Australian 
lambs'  wool  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  pleas- 
ant to  wear.  They  are 
full  fashioned  to  body  and 
arms  and  without  seams  of 
any  kind;  We  call  special 
attention  to  the  "  Inter- 
collegiate "  grade  which 
we  originally  made  by  spe- 
cial order  for  the  Yale  foot 
ball  eleven  and  are  now 
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Intercollegiate  players. 
They  are  considerably 
heavier  than  the  heaviest 
sweater  ever  knitted  and 
cannot  be  furnished  by  any 
other  maker,  as  we  have 
exclusive  control  of  this 
special  weight.  The  var- 
ious grades  in  our  "  High- 
est Quality  "  Sweaters  are 
identical  in  quality  and 
finish,  the  difference  in 
price  being  due  entirely 
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SPALDING^S 

Bicycling    and    Outing    Sweaters. 


Shaker  Sweaters^ 

Our  Shaker  Sweaters  are  made  of 
selected  American  wool  and  are  super- 
ior in  qivality,  fit  and  finish  to  any 
sweaters  in  the  market  at  equal  prices. 
We  guarantee  them  to  be  absolutely  all 
wool  and.full  shaped  to  body  and  arms. 
Colors:  White,  Black,  Navy  Blue  and 
Tan. 

No.  3.     Standard  weight $3.50 

No.  5.     Medium  weight 2.75 


Ribbed  Sweaters*^ 

Made  of  fine  Australian  wool,  is  heavy 
ribbed  and  handsomely  woven,  full  shaped 
to  body  and  arms,  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
and  best  line  of  Ribbed  Sweaters  ever  offered 
at  the  price.  Our  PX  Sweater  is  specially 
recommended.  While  as  easy  fitting  as  a 
Jersey  it  affords  all  the  protection  of  a 
Sweater.  Colors:  White,  Navy  Blue,  Black 
and  Maroon. 

No.  PX.     Special  weight $3.00 

Ribbed  Sweaters. 

No.  7.     Standard  weight 3.0O 

No.  9.     Medium  weight 2.00 
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Lace  Front 
Sweater..., 


Turtle  Neck  Sweater. 

The  "Turtle  Neck"  Sweater  is 
made  of  the  finest  Australian  uool, 
with  lace  front  and  deep  sailor  collar, 
which  can  be  turned  up,  giving  addi- 
tional protection  to  back  of  neck  and 
head.  The  inner  part  is  woven  to 
sweater  and  extends  as  far  down 
front  and  rear  as  dotted  lines  indi- 
cated in  cut.  It  thus  forms  a  double 
thickness  over  chest  and  back. 
Colors:  WTilte,  Navy,  Plack, 
Maroon. 

No.  KB.  Heavyweight,  $7.00 
N*^^  KC.  Standard  weight,  6.00 
No.  KD,     Medium  weight,     5.00 
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Our  Lace  Front  Sweateis  are 
made  with  large  sailor  collar,  which 
can  be  turned  up  if  desired,  afford- 
ing additional  pr(H«^ctlon  to  back  of 
neck  and  head.  We  can  furnish 
them  from  stock  in  White,  Navy, 
Black  and  Maroon. 

No.  LB.  He.^vy  w^eight,  $5.50 
No.  LC.  Standard  weigh*,  5,00 
No.  LD.    Medium  weight,      4.00 
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¥¥¥ 
No.  t.     Chess 
No.  2.    Whist 

No.  3.     Dominoes  and  Dice 
No.  4.     Poker 

No.  5.    Backgammon 
No.  6.     Euchre 
No.  7.  Billiards 
No.  8.    Ecarte 

No.  9.    Checkers 
No.  to.    Bezique 
No.  n.    Pool 

No.  J  2.     Pinochle 
No.  J  3.    Loto 
No.  14.    Hearts 
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BOXING  CLOVES 
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QUALITY 
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Representing  the  highest  grade  of  material,  workmanship  and  finish,     « 
and  the  most  perfect  in  design  our  past  experience  i 

enables  us  to  produce. 

No.  130.  Spalding's  Highest  Quality  8-oz.  "  Instructor's"  Safety 
Glove,  with  Graham's  Patent  Finger  Protector  and  Bennett's 
New  Heel  Pad,  giving  absolute  protection  to  the  sparrer  under 
all  conditions  ;  made  of  the  finest  California  tanned  kid,  laced 
front  and  stuffed  with  best  curled  hair.  A  very  large  and  soft 
glove.         .....        Per  set  of  four  gloves,  $7.50 

No.  I  OQa  Spalding's  Highest  Quality  6-oz.  "Sparring"  Glove, 
with  Graham's  Patent  Safety  Grip  and  Finger  Protector  ;  made 
of  extra  quality  velvet  tanned  dogskin,  stuffed  with  best  curled 
hair  and  lace  front.        .         .         .       Per  set  of  four  gloves,  $7. 50 

No.  I  15.  Spalding's  Highest  Quality  5-oz.  "Club"  Glove,  with 
Graham's  Patent  Safety  Grip,  extra  quality  velvet  tanned  dog- 
skin, stuffed  with  best  curled  hair,  lace  front  and  heavily  padded 
wrists ;  made  in  accordance  with  legal  regulations  governing 
public  contests.         .  .  .  Per  set  of  four  gloves,  $7.50 
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]?T\  \^t^^^K;    T;                   Gymnasium  Catalogue,"  are  carefully  and  scien-    !?!> 

"^V  Sr^^     f    I                tifically  constructed,  up  to  date  in  every  particu-    ^C 

\|^  #      I  /                lar,  and  under  the  constant  supervision  of  those    sjy 

7tV  P^  _  I                 who  have  made  Physical  Culture  a  life  study    yf\ 

nk-  .fir  /                   and  who  are  in  a  position   to  take  advantage  of    --»C 

•^^  i^^M                      ,       ,                  J                       J           -J                        •         -^^ 

^^  ^■'■■-1                   the  latest   and    most  •  modern    ideas   governing    \j^ 

xn-.  f^}L£^\                  Physical  Education.                                                           ^^ 

■^w~  fe-jS'%  I                      We  have  hundreds   of   testimonials  from   the    -^Sh- 

yj\  Tr^   II           1            ,          J        J           ■       •    .u    ''^^ 

Mv*  !  )           I J                  largest  and  most  advanced  gymnasiums  in  the     \^ 

yr^  ^X    i  I  ^x     I  /                  country,   as    well    as    testimonial    letters    from    ^Ts. 

^Sf  ^\(  \    ^MKv                Doctor  Gulick,  Professor  Anderson   and   other    ML 

^^^  ^^      ^*'^X         leading  Physical  Instructors       \s  highly  as  we     \i^ 

?T\  i^x      ^^       prize  these  testimonials,  we  feei  certain  a  com-    !?f\ 

■^H-  I     ^V^    I            parison  by  actual  tests  will  convince  any  one  of    -^gf 

^Jj'  '             N               the  superiority  in  many  ways  of  our  appliances    y^^ 

?T\  and  apparatus.    The  Yale  Gymnasium,  fitted  out  entirely 

yS^  by  us,  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  and  regarded 

\L^  as  the  finest  and  most  complete  in  existence. 

)j(  GYMNASIUM  OUTFITTING. 

''^^  We  especially  invite  correspondence  relative  to  fitting 

ya^  up  gymnasiums  and  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  clubs 

\i^  and   associations   floor  plans  drawn  to  scale  and  such 

^T^  other  information  that  will  enable  them  to  make  a  proper 

^C  and  desirable  selection  of  these  goods. 
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SPALDING'S^ds 

STRIKING  BAGS 

*- HIGHEST  QUALITY  CORBETT  BAG. 

No.  18.  Designed  and  endorsed  by 
James  J.  Corbett,  champion  of  the 
world.  Made  of  the  very  finest  grain  leather,  specially 
tanned  for  this  bag,  extra  well  and  carefully  made 
throughout,  and  each  bag  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  used  by  Champion  Corbett  in  training  and  for  ex- 
l\ibition  j)urposes.  Splendidly  adapted  for  gymn;isium 
work.     Complete,  in  box $  |  O.OO 

HIGHEST   QUALITY    GYMNASIUM 
BAG.     No.  13.     Made   in    regulation 
size  and  of  the   tinest  imported  pebble 
grain  leather;  the  sewing  and  workmanship  through- 
out are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  we  have 
spared  no  expense  in  making   this  an  ideal   bag  for 
gymnasium  work.     The  bladder  is  of  a   special  grade 
of  red  Para  rubber,  extra  heavy,  and  made  expressly 
for  this  bag.     It  is   extremely   lively  and 
very   durable.     We     recommend    nothing 
dieaper    in    striking    bags    intended    for 
gymnasium    use.       Packed     complete,    in 

box $8.00 

No.  12.  THESTANDARD  SPECIAL. 
Regulation  size,  made  of  selected  oil  tanned 
grain  leather,  silk  stitched  and  carefully 
made.  This  bag  is  particularly  adapted 
for  quick  work.     Each    bag   complete   in 

bo.x $5.00 

No.  10.  THESTANDARD.  Regula- 
tion size,  made  of  specially  tanned  glove 
leather,  substantially  put  together.    Each 

bag  complete  in  box $4.00 

No.  17.    THE  EXPERT.     Regulation 
size,  made  of  fine  Napa  leather  and  well  fin- 
ished.    Each  bag  complete  in  box,  $3.50 
No.  161    THE   PRACTICE.     Medium 
size,    fine   grain    leather    cover   and   well 
Each  bag  complete  in  box $2.50 

EXTRA  BLADDERS. 

No.  A.  For  Corbett  Bag  No.  IS  and  Gymnasium  Bag  No.  13.  Extra 
fine  quality  rubber  and  expressly  made  for  these  bags $  |  ,25 

No.  B.  For  Bags  Nos.  12,  10  and  17.  Fine  quality  rubber  and  very 
durable $  I  .OO 

No.  C.     For  Bag  No.  16 75C. 
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Spalding^s 

DOUBLE  END^ 

STRIKING  BAG 

SPHERICAL  SHAPE 

Each  bag  complete  in  a  box,  with  Bladder 
and  necessary  screws  for  suspending. 
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No.  6,  Double  End  Kag,  extra  fine 
selected  leather  cover,  workmanship  and 
finish  of  best  quality.  Complete,  $7.00 
No.  5.  Double  End  Bag,  regulation 
size,  specially  tanned  glove  leather  cover, 
well  sewed  and  all  subfltantially  con- 
structed  Complete,  $5.00 

No.  4a     Double  End  Bag,  regulation 
size,  good  quality  leather  cover  and  well 

made  throughout Complete,  $4.00 

o.  3»     Double  End  Bag,  medium  size,  speci- 
ally tanned  grain  leather  cover,  extra  well  made. 
Complete $3.00 

EXTRAS. 

No.  B.  Fine  quality  Rubber  Bladder,  for  Bags 
Nos.  6,  5  and  4 Each,  $  |  .QO 

No.  C.  Fine  quality  Rubber  Bladder,  for  Bag 
No.  Z Each,  75c, 

No.  D.     Elastic  Floor  Attachment.  ..Each,  50C. 
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SPALDING'S  INDIAN  CLUBS.  * 

Our  Trade  Mark  Indian  Clubs  are  of  selected  material  ,, 


and  perfect   in  shape.     They  are  finelv 
ebonite  centre  band  and  gilt   stripe  top 
Each  pair  wrapped  in  paper  bag. 


polished,  with 
and  bottom.  ^ 


TRADE  HARK  CLUB5. 


Weight. 

1=2  pound, 
3-4 
1 

1  1-2 
2 

2  1-2 
3 
4 
5 


Per  Pair. 

$  .40 
.45 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.75 
.80 
1.00 
1.25 


WOOD  DUHB  BELLS. 

Our  Trade  Mark  Bells  are  made  of  selected  material, 
neatly  decorated,  well  finished  and  of  perfect  balance. 


Weight. 

pound, 


.35 
.45 
.50 
.60 
.65 
.85 
1.00^ 

Our  complete  Catalogue  for  all  Athletic  Spo  ts,  Uniforms  and  Gym- 
nasium Goods  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


Per  Pair. 

$  .35 


A.  Q.  5PALDINQ  &  BROS.,  * 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.      * 


Exhibition... 
^ Clubs. 

Handsomely  finished  in  ebonite  and  naade 
for  exhibition  and  stage  purposes.  The 
clubs  are  hollow,  with  a  large  bodj%  and 
although  extremely  light,  represent  a  c]ub 
weighing  three  pounds  or  more. 

Xo.  A.     Ebonitje  finish, 

Per  Pair,  $3.50 
No.  AA.     With  German  Sil- 
ver bands.     .  ■    .     Per  Pair,  $5»C)0 


^ 


Spalding's  Class  Clubs. 


This  Club  is  mada  of  extremely  light  wood  and 
has  the  length  of  a  regular  one  pound  with  the 
body  of  a  two  pound  club.  Jjft  is  after  the  design  of 
Professor  Anderson  and  specially  adapted  for  calis- 
thenic  worlc. 

Per  Pair,    60c. 


.Indian  Club  Hanger.... 

Made  of  iron,  japanned,  and  nicely 
finished.  Will  screw  in  wood  partition  or 
plastered  wall  and  hold  any  size  club  or 
dumb  bell. 

Per  Pair,  20c. 

Our  Complete  Catalogue  of   all  Athletic  Sports,  Uniforms  and 
Gymnasium  Goods,  Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address. 


A.  Q.  SPALDING   &   BROS., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAQO.         PHILADELPHIA. 


Spalding's  Elastic  Bandages. 

Shoulder  Cap  Bandage. 

I/Kf^y  ^"  ordering,  give   circumference   around  arm- 

and  chest  separately. 

No.   (.       Cotton  thread Each,  $3.50' 

No.   I  A.  Silk  thread "  5.00' 

I  Elbow  Bandage. 

I  In   ordering,   give    circumference   above    and 

below   elbow,   and   state  whether  intended   for 
SHOULDER.  light  or  strong  pressure. 

No.  2.       Cotton  thread Each,  $  |  .50 

No.  2A.  Silk  thread "  2.00 

Fore  Arm  Bandage. 

In    ordering,   give  circumfer- 
ence below  elbow  and  just  above  elbow. 
wrist,  and  state  if  light  or  strong  pressure  is  desired.. 

5:^  *-s«iifi;iS'S^iB  No.  3.       Cotton  thread Each,$|,50 

No.  3A,  Silk  thread "  2.00 

FORE    ARM. 

KNEE  CAP  BANDAGE. 

In  ordering,  give  circumference  below  knee,  at  knee,  and 
just  above  knee,  and  state  if  light  or  strong  pressure  is 
desired. 

No.  4,       Cotton  thread Each,  $  |  ,50 

No.  4A.  Silk  thread "  2.00       i        1 

\^    ANKLE  BANDAGE.  J^ 

■■■■  In   ordering,    give   circumference   around   ankle    and 

fl^H  over  instep,    and   slate   if   light   or   strong   pressure    is 

^^^mS^m  desired. 

-^^^^HBE#    No.  5,       Cotton  thread Each,  $  |  .50 

^mii0^  No.  5A.  Silk  thread "  2.00^ 

ANKLE. 

WRIST  BANDAGE. 

In  ordering,  give  circumference  around  smallest 
part  of  wrist,  and  state  whether  for  light  or  strong 
pressure.  wrist. 

No.  6.      Cotton  thread Each,  $    .75 

No.  6A.  Silk  thread "  |  .OO 

Our  Complete  Catalogue  of  Fall  and  Winter  Sports 
Mailed  Free  {o  any  Address. 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA. 


Spalding's 

Regulation  Basket  Ball 


Basket  Ball,  regulation  size,  fine  leather  cover, 
with  capped  ends.  Bladder  of  selected 
quality.     Each  ball,  complete,  in  box. 

No.  t6.    Regulation  Basket  Ball,  Each,  $3.00 


For  a  *'ull  line  of  Uniform  Goods  appropriate  to  the  above 
game,  bee  our  complete  Catalogue  of  Fall  and  Winter  Sports 
which  we  mail  free  to  any  address. 


K  6.  Spalding  ^  Bro$. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


SPALDING'S 

Official  Basket  Ball  Goods, 


Frederic  B.  Pratt,      Charles  E.  Pattekson,       Luther  Gulick.  M.D., 

Chairman.  Treasurer.  Secretary, 

The  Athletic  League  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America. 

40  East  Twenty-third  Street,     - 
New  York  City. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1896 

Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

T)earSirs:  I  am  authorized  to  inform 
you  that  the  Governing  Committee  of  the 
Athletic  League  has  decided  to  adopt  your 
Basket  Ball  and  Goal  as  the  Official  "Basket 
'Ball  ami  Goal  for  the  coming  year;  and 
also  to  request  you  to  publish  the  official 
basket  ball  rules. 

1  am,  sincerly  yours, 

LUTHER   GULICK, 

Secretary. 


A.  a  SPALDING  &  BROS* 

New  York.  Chicaj|:o.  Philadelphia. 


''OFFICIAL 
.BASKET 


BALL 


Has  been  officially  adopted  and  must  be  used 
in  all  match  games.  The  cover  is  made  in  eight 
sections,  with  capless  ends  and  of  the  finest  and 
most  carefully  selected  pebble  grain  leather.  The 
bladder  is  made  specially  for   this  ball  of  extra 

heavy  and  purest  Para  rubber.      Each  ball  packed,  complete,  in  sealed 

■box,  and  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  detail. 

No.  M.     Spalding's  "Official  "  Basket  Ball,  Each,  $6.00 

¥    ¥    ¥ 


SPALDING'S 

^^OFFICIAU' 

BASKET  BALL 

GOAL* 

No,  80. 
Per  pair,    .     .   $4.00 


No.  80. 


!  POATS  ^ 


jkr 


Me  36uil^... 

Strictly  high  grade  pleasure,  racing  or  cruising  craft  of 
all  kinds,  from  a  canoe  to  a  sail  yacht  or  steam  launch. 

We  are  the  only  builders  of  the  GE\NUINE 

Famous 
St.  Lawrence  River  Skiffs. 

me  IflSmlt 

(from  the  design  of  Mr.  W. 
P.  Stephens)  the  half-rater 

jetbelw^nn," 

winner  of  the  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club's  In- 
ternational Cup. 
Our  One  Raters,  Half  Raters, 
and  Sailing  Canoes  show  a 
long  winning  list  for  '94  and 
'95  seasons. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

CPALDINQ  ST.  LAWRENCE  BOAT  CO., 

^'^^S;Ki:il^liZlT^.^Z^Co.  OGDENSBURQ,  N.  Y. 


SPALDING'S 

Indoor  Base  Ball  Goods. 


INDOOR  BASE  BALLS. 

No.  I.  Spalding's  Trade  Mark  Indoor  Base  Ball,  horsehide 
cover,  regulation  size  and  weight,  as  adopted  by  the  leading 
indoor  base  ball  leagues,         ....         Each,  $  (  ,00' 

INDOOR  BASE  BALL  BATS. 

No.  I .  Spalding's  Regulation  Bat,  with  hollow  rubber  ball  on 
end,  made  from  second  growth  hickory,  very  fine,  and  used  by 
all  the  leading  Leagues,  regulation  size,  .  Each,  50C.- 

INDOOR  BASES. 


No. 
No.  2. 

No.  3. 


Base. 
10-oz.  Duck,  unfilled.  Per  set  of  3,  $3.00' 
Indoor  Canvas  Bases,  8-oz.  Duck,  unfilled,  "  "        2.00' 

Indoor  Rubber  Home  Plate,       .         .         .        .         "  "I  .OO' 


Home  Plate. 
I  ,     Indoor  Canvas  Bases 


Our  complete  catalogue  of  Fall  and  Winter  Sports,  containing  everything  in 

athletics  as  well  as  uniforms  for  the  various  sports 

mailed  free  to  any  address. 


A.  Q.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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^  Champion  Jas.  J.  Corbett...     * 

USED  THE— ^  ^ 

S     "CORBETT"     2 


(Trade  Mark) 


Manufactured  by 
A.  J.  REACH  CO., 

Tulip  and  Palmer  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boxing  Gloves 

m  •••■-  "'•  "-•"  "••-  MITCHELL^'  ^jiSfssA"- 
# 


The  REACH  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  Wrist  of  Every  Glove. 

An  Exact  Duplicate 

of  the  Gloves  used  by  Corbett 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Per  Set,  $7.50 

_  in  your  city, 

address 

#  A.  J.  Reach  Co., 

#        ToIlp^.nd^{».lmer  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


j^Efc  If  you  cannot  get  them  in  your  city. 


Spalding^s 

Indoor  Athletic  Shoes, 


No.  MO.  Best  Qualit}' 
Leather  Shoe,  hand-made, 
with  rubber  sole,  short 
spikes,     Per  pair,  $5.50- 

No.  III.  Fine  Leather 
Shoe,  hand-made,  rubber 
tipped  sole,  Pair,  $3,00 

No.  I  1 2.  Canvas  Shoe, 
eather  sole,  with  short 
spikes,      .      Pair,  $3.00 


^-^ 


No.  210.  Best  Leather 
[ndoor  Jumping  Shoe, 
hand-made,  rubber 
soles,  short  spikes,  two 
spikes  on  heel,  $5.50 


Complete  catalogue  of 
everything  in  athletics 
mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


A,  G*  Spalding  &  Bros., 

New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 


GYflNASIUM   WEAR. 
Sleeveless  Shirts. 

All  Worsted  Goods,  Fill  Fashioned.     Each. 

^^0.   IE.     Best  Worsted,  any  color $2.75 

No.  60O.  Cut   Worsted,  Navy,  Black  and 

Maroon |  ,75 

No.  6E.      Sanitary  Cotton,   White,    Navy 

and  Black 50 

•Quarter  Sleeve.  _  ,         _,  ,-,.  . 

Quarter  Sleeve  Shirts. 

«L        No.   IF.       Best  Worsted,  any  color $3.0O 
^     No.  601.  Cut  Worsted,  Navy,  Black  and 
W         Maroon 2.00 
r        No.  6F.     Cotton,  White,  Navy  and  Black..       ,50 
Full  Sleeve  Shirts. 
\       No.  ID.       Best  Worsted,  any  color .$3.50 

No.  602.    Cut  Worsted,  Navy,  Black  and 

Maroon 2.50 

Fill  Slekve.       No.  3D.     Cotton,  Flesh,  White  and  Black,     |  .OO 

Full  Length  Tights  and 

Pants.  Pair. 

No.   I  A.      Best  Worsted  Tights,  any  color,  $3.50 
No.  605.    Cut  Worsted.  Navy,  Black  and 

Maroon 2.50 

_J_J       No.  3A.    Best  Cotton,   Flesh,  White    and 

BB  Black...' l.OO 

■  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trousers. 

V         N0.3.     Y.  M.  C.  A.,  regulation  style $3.00 

W         No.  4,    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  regulation  style 2.00 

^  Knee  Tights  and  Pants. 

Fill  Length       No.  |  B.    Best  Worsted,  any  color $2.50 

No.  604.  Cut  Worsted,  Navy,  Black   and 

Maroon 2.00 

No.  4B.     Sanitary    Cotton,    White,    Navy 

and  Black 53 

No.  4.     Knee  Pants,  Sateen,  White  or  Black       ,50 

Trunks.  each. 

No.  3.    Velvet,  Puffed,  Black,  Navy,  Royal 

Blue  and  Maroon $  |  ,00 

No.  4.    Sateen,  Puffed,  Black  or  White 50 

No.  I.     Best  Worsted,  any  color 1.75 

Knee  Tights.      No.  2.    Cut  Worsted,  Navy  and  Black |  ,00 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.       PHILADELPHIA. 


WRIGHT  & 

DITSON 


Basket  Ball^ 

'-Everything  for  the 
Game.?*  J-  ^  ^  ^ 

Foot  Ball  Goods 

Regulation  Foot  Balls  * 

Canvas  and  Moleskin 
Jackets  and  Pants 
Morrill's  Nose  Mask  ^       r. 
Etc.,  etc.  <2:^^ 


Gymnasium 

Apparatus  and 
Appliances 

UNIFORMS 
FOR  ALL 
SPORTS 


Headquarters 

for 

Everything 

Pertaining 

to 

Athletics 


Tine 

fltbktic 

6ood$ 


Handsome 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 


344  Washington  Street 


BOSTON,  1VLASS. 


SPALDING'S 

Athletic  Library 


No. 


Published  Monthly 


1.  Life  and  Battles  of  James  J.  Corbett.  ( 

2.  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells.  / 

4.  How  to  Become  a  Boxer.  ' 

5.  Gymnastics.  [Campbell.  ^ 

6.  How   to    Play    Lawn   Tennis.        By   Champion  ( 

7.  How   to    Play   Base    Ball.     Just   the  thing   for  t 

Boys.     By  Walter  Camp. 

9.  The   Athlete's   Guide.      How   to   Run,   Sprint,  ' 
Jump.  Walk,  and  Throw  Weights.  < 

12  Association  Foot  Ball.  J 

1.3  Hand  Ball. 

14.  Curling,  Hockey  and  Polo  ' 

1.5.  Indoor  Base  Ball  ' 

16.  Skating.    A  very  practical  book.    By   Champion  , 

18.  Fencing.  [Geo.  D.  Phililps. 

20.  Cricket  Guide.     By  Geo.  Wright.  ' 

21.  Rowing.  By  E.  J.  Giannini,  Champion  Amateur 
23.  Canoeing.  By  C  Bowyer  Vaux.  [Oarsman. 
2.0.  Swimming.     By  Walter  G.  Douglas. 

2(5.  How  to  Play  Foot  Ball.     By  Walter  Camp. 

27.  Collesxe  Athletics.     By  M.  C.  Murphy. 

2".).  Exercising    with  Pulley   Weights.       By    H.    S.  ( 

Anderson. 

80.  How  to  Play  Lacrosse.     By  W    H.  Corbett. 

32.  Practical  Ball  Playing.     By  Arthur  A.  Irwin. 

36.  How  to  Play  Golf.     Edited  by  L.  B.  Stoddart. 

37.  All  Around  Athletics. 

.39.  Lawn  Bowls.      By  Henry  Chadwick. 

40.  Archery.     By  James  S.  Mitchel. 

42.  How  to  Use  the  PunchingBag. 

4.5.  Oflficial  Cycle  Guide.     Instructions  to  Cyclists; 
Portraits  of  all  leading  riders  ;  complete  list  of 

46.  Athletic  Almanac.  J.  E.  Sullivan.  [records. 

47.  Official  Handbook  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

48.  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide  for  1896. 

50.  Spalding's  Lawn  Tennis  Guide  for  1896. 

51.  Rowing  Guide  for  1896. 

52.  Official    Croquet  Guide. 

53.  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  A.  A.  Guide. 

54.  Official  Foot   Ball  Guide  for  1896.     Edited    by 

Walter  Camp.     Portraits  of  all  prominent  play- 
ers.    Official  Rules 

55.  Sporting  Rules  ;  for  discus  throwing,  etc. 

56.  Official  Basket  Ball  Guide  for  1896-7. 

57.  Official  Roller  Polo  Guide  for  1896-7. 

58.  Bowling.     Latest  rules  and  regulations. 

Per  Copy,  10  cents,  postpaid. 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co., 

24t  Broadway,  New  York. 


SPALDING'S... 

Illustrated  (Catalogue 

Fall  and  Winter 

SPORTS... 

Published  about  August  First. 


Foot  Ball  Ice  Skates 

Golf  and  Polo 

ATHLETIC  AND  GYMNASIUM  OUTFITS. 


Sweaters^  Hunting  Qothingf  and 
Equipments,  and  all  Accessories 
for  Fall  and  Winter  Wcd^t^^J' 


Haildsomely  illustrated,  and  the  recognized  authority  for  standard  and  up-tO' 
date  goods.     Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

A^  G*  Spalding  &  Bros* 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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